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EXCHANGE T0 MODIFY ; 7 ASK RUSSELL T0 
A FLOATER CLAUSE Conflagration Proof ADVISE U. S. SERVICE 


soleion ot Cotmrance on ces |] il HOMIE. MEN ON CONVERSION 


Phoenix Mutual Executive Made Head 


Insurance in Force SU 
IN RANCE COMPANY of New Department, But May 


DISCUSSION WITH DEPARTMENT NE Turn it Down 
Companies Willing to Make Change— McADOO CONVERSION STORIES 


A Form Applicable in This 











eitnaes ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President Messrs. Hunter, Robertson Jones and 
scentescateenEeNS Fraser Working on Forms—Com- 
am tnteveal conference was held at Sixty-five-Year Record for Fair Dealing and pensation Rate Schedule, Too 
the New York Insurance Department Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 
a few days ago relative to the ques- : (Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
tion of the application of co-insurance FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE Washington, Nov. 20. A number of 
on excess floating policies in cases painful inaccuracies about conversion 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


where specific insurance is in force. of soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance ap- 
peared in daily newspapers on Thurs- 
day of last week. 


The papers, for instance, indicated 


The discussion was between Harvey 
Drake, counsel for the Department, 
and Willis O. Robb, manager of the 

















New York Fire Insurance Exchange. STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE that the Government is considering re- 

The co-insurance clause on the ex- insuring policies with the regular com- 
cess floaters, known as numbered panies. No such idea is in the minds 
floaters in New York City, allows the —— : . —_ , of the War Risk Bureau officials; nor 
insured to collect only loss in excess || is there anything in the act to warrant 


’ the face amount of his specific in- ' 
ale such a statement or authorize such a 


surance. Naturally, the specific insur- gba. : . 
ance policies are subject to at least N rth Br t h Security proceeding. 

the 80 per cent. co-insurance clause. Oo l 1S Some sharp criticism has been heard 
The insured is very often far from Resources ample for ie Ui: Sadhidneaiin Sdnatenenieeadanaieen, 
fully insured by his specific insurance, 


. Pf ‘ : : e e 
which fact is the chief reason on his and Mercantile all obligations. sion “without medical examination into 


part for wanting excess insurance at ordinary life, twenty pay life or en- 














all. Service dowment, maturing at the age of 62, 
At the same time, if he is underin- Insurance Co. : . or other prescribed forms.” This is not 

sured, the co-insurance acca on % Expert advice on in- the law. Instead, the sixty-two years 

specific policy prevents him from Ccol- means the age at which men are re- 

lecting a full amount of a partial loss. ESTABLISHED 1809 surance problems. ? 

What he fails to collect in that way — from the service branches. 

he cannot collect under the excess E. G. RICHARDS. ™: ' olicies are not converted at all un- 

floating insurance. The loss that he en DS, Manager til after peace is declared. 

suffers is ~ the Pig oy of Fire, Tornado, Automobile, UNITED STATES BRANCH Another point to be set straight is 

co-insurance clause 0 le =6speci — . ili : that there are not to be comparisons 

policy, and does not exceed the face Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 16 William 8t., made in Washington between the cost 

ye of the policies containing the Explosion and kindred lines NEW YORK CITY of companies’ and Government insur- 

clause. ance. 

Companies Willing to Modify Clause The daily paper stories said that 
So far as the companies are con- —______ there would be a saving over private 

cerned they have long been willing to : n= company insurance of 17 per cent. 








Cost comparisons will not be used for 
several reasons: (a) in the one case the 
tax-payers are meeting part of the bur- 
den because they are paying cost of 
administration of the war. Govern- 


being a standard rider the present co- ment insurance is not taxed. Life com- 
panies are taxed. 


insurance clause could not be tamper- : , | ( 

aa aes eee - Fire G Marine nsurance O. (b) Government insurance is limited 
The same question came up five or 3 i tain t f b ficiaries. If all 

six years ago. Then it was found that Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 peg heme Bek pate ‘anaes thie is pay- 


Conti od age 20 ‘ able at death of the men not the in- 
perianaatintincdsctibaten HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has | gach plaeemecins : 
| 





modify the clause so that insured may 
be able to collect under his excess 


floater the loss irrecoverable under his 
specific policies whether it exceeds the 
but, 


amount of those policies or not; 











transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
| sentative of an undivided and independent company. 1e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American | 


fire insurance companies. 
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surance, but the reserve only of policy 
at date of death. ‘ 

(c) Insurance cannot be payable in 
one sum. After conversion it must be 
payable in 120 instalments, same as 
during war. 

The advisory board of the War Risk 
Bureau is at work on ordinary life, 
limited payment and endowment forms. 
There will be no others. The rate at 
which the premiums are to be charged 
is definitely settled by the law, viz.: 
net premium under American table, 
with 3/4 per cent. interest. 

Hartford, Nov. 20. It is rumored here 
that Winslow Russell will decline the 
appointment of head of the conserva- 
tion section, Division of Military and 
Naval Insurance, War Risk Bureau. 

Winslow Russell, manager of agen 
cies of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and president of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
has been placed in charge of a new 
office created this week by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is asked to head 
a new “conservation section” of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance which 
springs into being “to advise soldiers 
and sailors holding Government insur- 
ance of their rights and privileges with 
respect to continuing their insurance 
in force after discharge from the army 
and navy.” 

In the meantime, the advisory board 
of the War Risk Bureau, consisting of 
Arthur Hunter, chairman, F.. Robertson 
Jones and W. A. Fraser, is at work 
preparing forms, ete., for conversion of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance. 

Russell’s Work At Washington 

For some months Mr. Russell has 
been devoting most of his time to work 
for the Government. He has been 
principal assistant to Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, head of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel of Army Officers. It was this 
committee which prepared the tests 
which the army men had to take, and 
which has been so largely responsible 
for picking the right men out of the 
tens of thousands to whom were given 
commissions. Dr. Scott is well known 
to insurance men not only by reason 
of their support of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Salesmanship Research, of 
which he is at the head, but he has 
addressed several gatherings of insur- 
ance men, and also acts for the FE. A. 
Woods Agency, Inc., Pittsburgh, in an 
advisory capacity. Among other recent 
activities of Mr. Russell was his par- 
ticipation in conferences which result- 
ed in life insurance being placed in the 
overseas educational insurance plan. 

Mr. Russell, who was born in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., began his business career 
as cashier in the Boston office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He joined the Boston agency 
of the Phoenix Mutual in 1898, and 
became a partner in the office in 1891. 
In 1964 he was appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies in the Hartford home 
office, and in 1911 he became manager 
of agencies. He was elected a director 
of the company three years later. 

Last year Mr. Russell was elected 
president of the World's Salesmanship 
Congress at its annual meeting in De- 
troit. 

Life insurance men are awaiting 
with a great deal of interest the an- 
nouncement regarding the conversion 
plans. The only public statement so 
far given is that by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Statement By McAdoo 

“T desire to remind all America’s 
soldiers and sailors that it is their op- 
portunity and their privilege to keep 
up their insurance with the United 
States Government after the war has 
officially terminated and even after they 
have returned to civil life. 

$36,000,000,000 of Insurance 

“More than four million officers and 
men of the Army and Navy are now 
insured with the United States Govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of War Risk 
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INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 


For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. RIEHLE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., New York City 


"Phone 4343 John 














Insurance of the Treasury Department, 
the grand total of insurance is more 
than thirty-six billion dollars. 

“In its present form, this insurance 
is annual, renewable term insurance at 
net peace rates, issued against death 
and total permanent disability. Under 
the provisions of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, every person holding this in- 
surance may keep it up in this form 
even after he leaves the service, for a 
period of five years. All that is neces- 
sary is the regular payment of pre- 
miums. 

“Moreover, the law provides that not 
later than five years after the termina- 
tion of the war as declared by Presi- 
dential proclamation, the term insur- 
ance shall be convérted, without medi- 
cal examination, into such form or 
forms of insurance as may be _ pre- 
scribed by regulations and as the in- 
sured may request. In accordance witi 
the provisions of the law, these regu- 
lations will provide for the right to 
convert into ordinary life, 20-payment 


life, endowment maturing at age 62, 
and into other usual forms of insur- 
ance. This insurance will continue to 
be Goverrment insurance. The vari- 
ous forms of policies which the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance will write are 
now being prepared. 

“Every person in the military or 
naval service owes it to himself and 
to his family to hold on to Uncle Sam’s 
insurance. It is the strongest, safest, 
and cheapest life insurance ever writ- 
ten. Just as this insurance relieved 
our soldiers and sailors of anxiety and 
misgivings for the welfare of their loved 
ones and protected them against the 
hazards of war, so it will continue to 
protect them through the days of re- 
adjustment and reconstruction and in 
time of peace. 

Advises That Insurance Be Kept in 
Force 

“The advantages of keeping this in- 
surance in force cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. The right to continue it 
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KQUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnable in Strength O 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 
Low Mortality Rate 
I Prompt Dasmnent af Death Claims 
Efficient herein te Peteatbies 


T Training and Education for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 





These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 


} B representatives of 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


§ For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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is a valuable right given by the Gov- 
ernment to our fighting part of the 
men as compensation for their services 
If this right is lost by allowing insur- 
ance to lapse it can never be regained. 
When Government insurance is allowed 
to lapse the holder cannot again obtain 
insurance except from private compa 
nies at a considerable increase in cost. 
Moreover many of the men may have 
become uninsurable as a result of the 
war through physical impairment, and 
if these allow their insurance to lapse 
they will lose the last opportunity for 
their families to have the protection 
of life insurance. 

“The economic value of life insur- 
ance to society is so well recognized 
as to need no argument. The Govern- 
ment now has in force upon the lives 
of four million American citizens who 
have fought its battles, a life insurance 
group larger than all others combined. 
Therefore it is manifestly of the high- 
est importance not only to the fight- 
ing men and their dependents but to 
all the people, that the largest possible 
percentage of this insurance shall be 
continued in force after its holders 
shall be returned to civil life.” 

Mechanism Of War Risk Bureau 

The mechanism of the War Risk Bu- 
reau is as follows: 

The war risk insurance act is under 
the administration of Secretary Mce- 
Adoo. It is made up of two great di- 
visions: (1) marine and seamen’s in- 
surance; (2) military and naval insur- 
ance. The actual head of the Bureau 
is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Love. At the head of the marine and 
seamen’s division’s advisory board is 
tiendon Chubb. At the head of the 
military and naval division is Charles 
i. Nesbit. Over Messrs. Chubb and 
Nesbit is Herbert D. Brown, (chief of 
the Efficiency Bureau) director pro- 
tem. Under Mr. Nesbit are three deputy 
commissioners: Herman Behrens, al- 
lotments and allowances; H. C. Houli- 
han, compensation; and J. M. Gaines, 
life insurance. W. C. Rader is acting 
commissioner of marine and seamen’s 
insurance. The advisory board on all 
military and naval insurance matters 
Messrs. Arthur Hunter, F. Robertson 
Jones and A. W. Fraser—was appointed 
by Mr. McAdoo and advises with him 
or Mr. Love or the Director on all 
matters relating to the military and 
naval division. Now comes the new 
office of conservation adviser. 

Under the life insurance section with- 
in. five years after the proclamation 
of peace by the President all the month- 
ly term life insurance policies are to 
be converted into policies of more 
permanent nature. To the advisory 
board has been referred the drafting 
of such policies. 

Under the compensation section the 
law provides that the director shall 
prepare a schedule of rates for injuries 
of a permanent nature, such as loss 
of hands, fingers, eyes, and tubercu- 
losis, etc. This schedule is now being 
prepared. 

Certificates to Protect Soldiers and 
; Sailors 

The compensation law also provides 
that no one shall get compensation for 
disability or disease resulting after a 
year from the time of discharge or 
resignation from the army or navy, but 
the director may issue a certificate to 
a man, saying that he had received 
certain injuries or had contracted cer- 
tain diseases during service which may 
develop into disability later on. If so, 
on the basis of that certificate a man 
may draw compensation indemnities 
even later than one year after his dis- 
charge or resignation. The advisory 
board has been asked to recommend 
a plan whereby the director will be 
able to issue these certificates promptly. 


The largest double indemnity acci- 
dent claim paid by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society during the first ten 
months of 1918 was for $9,750. The in- 
sured was crushed in an elevator acci- 
dent. 
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C. A. Foehl Succeeds 
Late Robert J. Mix 


LOCAL PRUDENTIAL MANAGER 
Former President of Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Pennsylvania 
Manager of Company 
C. A. Foehl, manager of the Ordinary 
Department of The Prudential in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, and well known in 
life insurance circles throughout the 
country, has been appointed manager 
of: The Prudential’s Ordinary Depart- 
ment in New York City, succeeding the 

late Robert J. Mix. 

Mr. Foeh! joined The Prudential in 
May, 1903, and soon his name began 
to figure on that Company’s honor roll. 
One of his most remarkable records 
was to write at least one application 
each week for 170 consecutive weeks, 





C. A. FOEHL 


his highest week producing sixteen ap 


plications, his lowest two. He became 
just as successful a manager as he was 
a producer. 

Tribute From Pittsburgh 

Before going to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Foehl was manager of the Company in 
Pittsburgh. While in that city he was 
president of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Life Underwriters. When he took 
charge it had ninety-eight members. He 
greatly increased the membership. In 
1909, 1910 and 1911 he was secretary 
and treasurer of the Anti-Rebate Com- 
mittee of. the Pittsburgh Association. 

In a presentation of a clock to Mr. 
Foehl. L. C. Woods, speaking for the 
association, said: 

“Loyal to his company, he has had 
the breadth of mind and heart to take 
in all life insurance companies, and 
particularly their agents, and in season 
and out of season, has done his part, 
often at tremendous sacrifice of his 
personal business-interests. We doubt 
very much, whether with the possible 
exception of one other, any individual 
has made so great and valuable con- 
tribution of time to the association's 
work.” 


YOUNG GENERAL AGENT DIES 





Morris J. Fenster, of Travelers in Al- 
bany, a Victim of Infiuenza 
Epidemic 


Morris J. Fenster of the firm of Fen- 
ster Brothers, general agents of The 
Travelers, in Albany, N. Y., passed 
away on October 19th. His death was 
caused by pneumonia following  in- 
fluenza. Mr. Fenster was only twenty- 
seven years old at the time of his death 
and was one of the youngest general 
agents connected with the Travelers 
Insurance Company. In 1917, he won 
an honor medal from the Company 
ranking second for personal production. 











Don't Delay Ordering the | 
SHANBACHER CHARTS 


Just Because the Federal Inheritance 


Tax Law May Be Further Changed 


is no reason why you should delay a moment in 
ordering your set of the famous SHANBACHER 
RESEARCH CHARTS 
Millions of Life Insurance is being sold on the basis 


covering this subject. 


of the present law, and the moment there is revi 
sion in that law, should that come about, revised 
charts will be furnished without additional cost to 
you, under the SHANBACHER GUARANTEE to 


provide all revisions up to September 15, 1919. 


lor further particulars, address, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Sales Agents 


105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ordinary and [ndustrial 
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Fidelity Mutual’s New 
Illustration Blanks 


PRACTICAL VALUE TO AGENTS 





One Column Shows Proportionate In- 
come in Event of Surrender 
Before Maturity 


Experienced life insurance salesmen 
agree that an illustration blank is a 
good thing to avoid, and that when 
occasion does require the use of such 
a blank it should not be left with the 
prospect. Sometimes the illustration 
blank serves a very useful purpose dur 
ing the sales talk by helping the agent 
grip the prospect’s attention. With 
this purpose in mind, the Fidelity Mu- 
tual has worked out a new set of illus 
tration blanks and demonstrated their 
practical value by experimental use in 
the Philadelphia Agency 

The eye of the reader is kept on a 
definite track and the benefits of the 
policy are presented to him in logical 
sequence, with the amount of the neces 
sary deposits or premiums last in order. 

One new and in‘cresting feature is 
a column showing proportionate income 
in event of surrender before maturity. 
On page two of the policy contract, 
Section 3, three options are offered the 
insured in event of surrender. The 
second option reads, “For participating 
paid-up insurance payable at the same 
time and under the same conditions as 
this policy.” This is a feature that 
few agents have fully appreciated. A 
life income at 70 may seem very in 
teresting to the prospec: but occasion 
ally he will hesitate because of a doubt 
as to his ability to carry the policy 
to maturity. This provision, properly 
presented, removes all doubt by assur 
ing the prospect that he would have 
an income at 70 even though compelled 
to surrender before maturity -an in 
come proportionate to the paid-up in 
surance value at time of surrender 

For illustration, take a $10,000 “In- 
come for Life” policy maturing at age 
70. The insured aims at a $1,000-a-year 
guaranteed income. Now, assuming 
that his policy was issued at age 35, 
he would have at the end of the 20th 
policy year a paid up value of $6,330 
Had he continued his premiums until 
age 70, the principal sum would then 
be $10,000 and the income $1,000 a 
vear, or, in this case 10 per cent. of the 
principal sum Applying this same 
factor to the paid-up value at the end 
of the 20th year, $6,330, we get an in 
come of $633 a year beginning at age 
70 The income factor, of course, 
aries with the different maturity ages 
but it is a perfectly easy matter to 
urrive at the result when the guiding 
principle is kept in mind 

The table below provides a very 
simple formula for determining the 
proportionate income 

For maturity: 

Age 50 take 6.1% of paid-up value 
\ge 55 take 6.7% of paid-up value 
Age 60 take 7.5% of paid-up value 
\ge 65 take 8.5% of paid-up value 
\ge 70 take 10.0% of paid-up value 
\ge 75 take 12.0% of paid-up value 


ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS 


Major-General Gorgas, J. B. Lunger, 
and John Wanamaker To Address 
Life Presidents 


Among additional speakers for the 
Association of Life Presidents, are John 
B. Lunger, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, who will 
speak on “A Great National Service— 
How Life Insurance Has Discharged 
its Duty to the Nation”; Major-Gen- 
eral Gorgas, whose subject is “Thrift 
in Health—Application of Lessons of 
Military Sanitation to Peace Times,” 
and John Wanamaker on “The Service 
of Life Insurance as Seen by the Policy- 
holder.” 
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How Insurance 
Pays Its Own Way 


VALUE OF METHOD AND PLAN 


Interesting Illustration by the Travel- 
ers—Cost Met at End of 
55 Years 





Methods obtain the best results. Here 
is a suggestion from The Travelers, for 
a man dependent on his salary or earn 
ings, showing how insurance can be 
built up and finally made to pay its 
own way, concentrating the cost of the 
insurance with the most prolific busi 
ness years (between 25 and 55) By 
this plan, at the end of 55 years the 
cost of insurance is practically met by 
the income derived from certain of the 
policies. Individual cases differ widely 
but some method can always be worked 
out that will obtain the results best 
suited to the needs of the individual 
ease. 

If we start out at age 25 with $2,000 
Ordinary Life and $1,000 20-Year En- 
dowment policy, we shall have the fol 
lowing: 


First Five-Year Period. Age 25 to 30: 


Annual 
Amount cost 

20 year endowment pol- 
Ne: conta ten a aed b Kha $1,000 $41.29 
Ordinary life policy.... 2,000 32.38 


The annual cost between ages 25 and 
30 would be $73.67. 

By age 30 it is expected that a man 
would increase his earning power and 
his family responsibilities in the same 
proportion. Let him take at age 30, 
$2,000 20-year endowment, $2,000 20- 
payment life, $2,000 ordinary life, and 
the amount and cost of this insurance 
added to that of the first period will be: 


Annual 
Amount cost 

20 year endowment in- 
a ee ere $3,000 $125.03 
20 payment life ...... 2,000 2.44 
Ordinary life ........ 4,000 69.32 


Annual cost between ages 30 and 35, 
$246.79. 

By age 35 the insured should be 
again able to increase his insurance, 
taking out $1,000 20 year endowment, 
$1,000 20 payment life, and $2,000 or 
dinary life. The amount and cost of 
his insurance added to that already in 
force, will be: 

Between the ages 35 and 40: 


Annual 

Amount cost 
20 year endowment... $4,000 $167.84 
20 payment life ...... 3,000 81.75 
Ordinary life ........ 6,000 112.56 


Annual cost between ages 35 and 45, 
$362.15. 

At age 40 a small further addition 
can be made of $1,000 20-payment life 
policy, $4,000 ordinary life policy, and 
the amount and cost, added to that al- 


ready involved, will be, during the next 
five years, between the ages of 40 and 
45 as follows: 

Between the ages 40 and 45: 


A’mt. in Annua! 

force cost 
20 year endowment ...$4,000 $167.84 
20 payment life ....-.. 4,000 114.91 
Ordinary life ........ 10,000 216.84 


The annual cost between ages 40 and 
45 will therefore be $499.59. 

At age 45 the endowment policy 
taken out at age 25 will mature. Pre- 
miums on it will therefore cease, and 
we shall find the following results be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 50: 


Between the ages 45 and 50: 


A’mt. in Annual 
force cost 
es eee mee. = $1,000 
20 year endowment 
WOTMAOE Beiciesionae 3,000 $126.55 
20 payment life pol- 
ee ene 4,000 114.91 
Ordinary life .......- 10,000 216.84 


The 20 year endowment which has 
become cash can be safely invested at 
4% per cent. which applied each year 
to the annual cost of the remaining 
insurance will decrease the cost be- 
tween ages 45 and 50 to $413.30. 

At age 50, $2,000 of the endowment 
will become cash and $2,000 of the 20- 
nayment life will become paid up, and 
the cost of this insurance will be elimi- 
nated. We shall then have between the 
ages 50 and 55, the following results: 


Between the ages 50 and 55: 


A’mt. in Annual 
force cost 
NE ow cave Shine cier ah e kR $3,000 
Paid-up insurance 2,000 
20 year endowment.... 1,000 $42.81 
20 payment life ....... 2,000 62.47 
Ordinary life ...°....:. 10,000 216.84 


The endowments which have become 
eash will, if their interest earnings of 
4, per cent. be applied toward the an- 
nual cost of the remaining policies, de- 
crease this cost of the insurance be- 
tween 50 and 55 to $187.12. 

At awe 55 another $1,000 endowment 
insurance will have matured, and an- 
other 20-payment life will have become 
paid-up insurance, and the premiums on 
these policies will therefore he elimi- 


nated. We shail then have the follow- 
ing: 
Between the ages 55 and 60: 
A’mt. in 
force Cost 
CRON. vis vacuweun ar oden $4,000 
Paid-up insurance ..... 3,000 
20 payment life ...... 1,000 $33.16 
Ordinary life ......... 10,000 216.84 


The interest on the $4,000 of matured 
endowments applied to the yearly cost 
of the remaining insurance will reduce 
it between the ages 50 and 55 to $70.00. 

At age 60: 

At age 60 the remaining 20-payment 
life will have become paid-up. Its pre- 
miums will cease, and the insured, by 


UNDERWRITER 
taking inventory, will find that he is 
possessed, as a result of his method 
of insurance, of the following: 
A’mt, in 
force Cost 
ee ee ee ee $4,000 
Paid-up insurance .... 4,000 
Ordinary life insur- 
BOO. csscctcinaeee 10,000 $216.84 


The cost of the $10,000 ordinary life, 
will be practically met from the earn- 
ings on the $4,000 cash on hand. 

Note: All premiums include disabil- 
ity provision. 


A timely leaflet has been prepared 
by the Globe Indemnity, New York, ex- 
plaining the principal features of the 
new workmen’s compensation act which 
becomes operative.in Virginia, January 
1 1918. Copies may be had upon ap- 
plication to the company. 











More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders: in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34.- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








Established 
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developing the 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
’ Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


Four big success factors 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments 
resources, an 


Country’s agricultural 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


in the work of the Union Central 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


Agency Force are: 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 
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Heads $4,500,000 
Agency in Memphis 


A. V. MOZINGO A FARM BOY 





Worked His Way Through College— 
How He Was Attracted to Life 
Insurance 


In many respects A. V. Mozingo, who 
is general agent of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life in Memphis, Tenn., is a re- 
markable young man. Although only 


twenty-seven years old he is head of 
an agency which has already produced 
$4,500,000 this year. He is another 
farm boy who made good in the city. 
Born twenty miles from a railway he 


A. V. 


MOZINGO 


never left the farm until he was fif- 
teen, except to go to a rural school. 
He spent one year in a high school 
Worked His Way Through a Business 
College 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for a sketch of his career he said: 

“During the summer of my sixteenth 
year I wrote life insurance and earned 
enough money to pay my way through 
a term of business college, after which 
I did bookkeeping and shorthand work 
for a few months and wrote life insur- 
ance on the side, and in this way saved 
enough money to pay my way through 
another term of business college pre- 
paring myself for a business teacher 
and at the age of twenty was given 
the position as principal of the Busi- 
ness Department of the South Georgia 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
































College at McRae, Georgia. However, 
ij soon learned that I was not cut out 
for school teaching and began to loo! 
around for something else, and as posi- 
tions at that time were scarce and 
salaries small I concluded to go in 
business for myself, and as I had no 
money to invest in any line of business 
] decided to go in life insurance as it 
required no actual cash investment. 
During my twenty-first year I became 
a full-time life insurance man and for 
four years solicited business. During 
this time my average annual produc- 
tion was considerably above $400,000 


“In October, 1916, I opened a branch 
cffice at Memphis for the Je‘ferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company em- 
bracing Arkansas, North Mississippi 
and West Tennessee territory. The 
territory was absolutely new to me and 
the Company had only two local agents 
in the whole territory, but during the 
Winter of 1916-17 I gathered together 
a little agency force and during 1917 
we produced upwards of $2,000,000 of 
business which was produced by my 
new agents with the exception of $132,- 
000 I produced personally during a 
campaign of ten days in order to be- 
come a bona-fide member of our $100,- 
000 club. 

“IT contribute a great deal of my suc- 
cess in building up the Memphis 
Agency, during the past two years, to 
the good name of my Company all 
over the South as regards good treat- 
ment to its policyholders and agents. 
I have handled my men in such a way 
that the majority of them are enthusi- 
astically interested in the growth of 
our agency and they have helped me a 
great deal in increasing the agency 
force. 

“My motto is ‘He can who thinks he 
can provided he is willing to try hard 
enough,’ and I think that through the 
channel of a fixed purpose or goal with 
a determination to reach the goal, or 
die in the act, is the only way to ac- 
complish anything worth while.” 


Economic Views of 
Life Insurance Mayor 


MEYERS VISITS HOME OFFICE 
Aetna General Agent Head of Minne- 
apolis Municipality—-What He 
Says of Socialists 





J. E. Meyers, general agent of the 
Aetna Life in Northern Minnesota, and 
Mayor of Minneapolis, visited the Home 
Office of the Aetna this week, and while 
there was interviewed on sociological 
issues, by Hartford daily papers. Mr 
Meyers did not run as a Democrat or 
Republican, but on the platform of 
“loyal Americanism.” His slogan was 
“Loyalty to the nation, state and city; 
a square deal for all.” All of his talks 
were aimed directly at the socialists. 
They were against the United States 
entering the war; declaring it “an un- 
holy war’: and were against the is- 
sues of Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Mr. Mevers said that the same ele- 
ments exist in the East as have risen 
in the West. He prophesies that the 
same struggle will occur in New Eng- 
land and that the political socialist 
will endeavor to advance his propa 
ganda all over the country. He was 
very earnest when saying that after 
the war, loyalty and American ideals 
must be taught. He said that there 
are two beliefs that must struggle. 
tinder the loyal American plan the in 
dividual must be left in possession of 
his rights as an individual—-the state 
must be secondary. The political so- 
cialists say that the individual is made 
for the state—-provided that the poli- 
tical socialists are the state. Mr 
Mevers points out that autocracy and 
socialism come to the same thing. 

Views of Unionism 

His viewpoint respecting unionism 

was interesting. He said that in the 


West, unionism was controlled by so- 
cialism. He does not agree that this 
is a good thing. He believes in union- 
ism being controlled by the unionists 
themselves. Much to the surprise of 
many people in the East, who view 
with alarm unionism as we see it, Mr. 
Meyers approves the stand taken in the 
main by Samuel Gompers, who. he says. 
“Sees the handwriting on the wall.” 
He thinks that the trend of proper 
unionism will be to advance the inter- 
ests of the men in the unions, and not 
be made to work into the hands of the 
I. W. W.’s. 

Repeating that he had made no 
pledges or promises, but had been 
elected on his personality, and for the 
loyalty to America that he stood for, 
Mr. Meyers said: “Party lines for 
vears to come—certainly for a _ short 
neriod—will be divided on possibly two 
issues, although this may not come at 
once. On the one side the loyal demo- 
erat and the loyal republican will stand 
‘or loyal American ideals. The others 
will stand for, or be carried away by, 
experimental theories of the political 
socialists. 

“As now preached in the West the 
doctrine of the political socialists is, 
‘Destroy what now exists, and we will 
build up something in the future.’” 


DATING POLICIES 

The Union Central has revised its 
agents’ manual section relative to dat- 
ing policies in part as follows: 

(197) If settlement is taken with 
the application and a binding receipt 
given, the date of premium payments 
in the policy will be the date of ap 
proval of the application at the home 
office If no settlement is taken, the 
premium payments will be dated the 
day the policy leaves the office. If the 
application of either of the above rules 
would result in a change of age and 
if the application and medical exami- 
nation were made on or before the 183d 
day, or not more than six calendar 
months, following the birthday the pol 
icy will be written at the age at the 
last birthday, and the premium pay 
ments will be dated to correspond with 
the date of the examination, or some 
date prior to the change of age If 
the application or medical examination 
was made on or after the 184th day. 
or more than six calendar months, fol 
lowing the birthday the policy will be 
written at the age at the next birthday 
if more than one examination is made 
the date of the first will control 

Additional policies requested after 
change of age of the applicant must 
he written at the attained age, although 
the original application may have been 
made prior to the change of age 


WITH CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Reuben A. Myers has been appointed 
special representative for New Eng- 
land for the group department of the 
Connecticut General Life He was for 
merly an assistant to L. A. Cerf, Mu- 
tual Benefit 











PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 





THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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10 Per Cent. of Agents 
Write 80 Per Cent. 


PAPER OF GLOVER S. HASTINGS 


Should Be Code of Ethics for Licensing 
Agents, Says New England 
Mutual Man 
The paper read at Chicago by Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies 
of the New England Mutual, in which 
he said that about 10 per cent. of the 
licensed agents are transacting 80 per 
cent. of the annual new business has 
attracted wide attention in life insur- 
ance. In analyzing the situation Mr. 

Hastings said: 

“This is a startling revelation and 
demands much closer and more ex- 
tended study than most of us have 
given it. 

“Such study is the more urgent just 
now because, looking to the future, we 
can discern as one of the outcomes of 
the war a demand for greater efficiency. 
We must make our agency forces as 
productive as possible. We must find 
a way of measuring the ability with 
which general agents and managers 
perform their function in selecting, 
training, and co-operating with their 
sub-agents. 

“As agency officers, we must plunge 
our methods into the melting-pot that 
we may recast them in a better mold. 
There must be a process of revaluation 
and reconstruction. It must be ap- 
proached with new light and larger 
vision. 


Mr. Hastings’ Suggestions 


“Conceding, then, that the ratios of 
the Scientific Salesmanship Committee 

10 per cent. of agents write 80 per 
cent. of the new business—that these 
ratios demonstrate the elimination of 
waste as a fundamental need of our 
present agency system: What are we 
going to do? 

“Why not be brave? Why not sub- 
tract as well as add? Why should not 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
adopt a code of ethics in the licensing 
of agents? Why not a standard like 
that of Massachusetts or New York, 
modified to meet our needs? 

“This is not altogether a new prob- 
lem, nor is this a new sc‘ution, but as 
yet we have faced it.as if we were in 
a torpor. The appointing of agents is 
conducted, in the main, by loose and 
unscientific methods. In the ordinary 
course of events, a reform such as is 
here indicated would come about 
through the slow process of evolution. 


Strong Position of Insurance 


“The position of life insurance in 
this country is strong. Rich oppor- 
tunities are ahead of us. To realize 
on them we must stand for a larger 
and larger measure of trained intelli- 
gence. The great reproach is not lack 
of information on the part of the agent, 
but indifference to it. I contend that 
the forces which injure the prosperity 
and compromise the repute of life in- 
surance salesmen are to be found in 
that great number represented by 90 
per cent. 

“All our companies should unite in 
the exacting and extremely difficult 
process by which the majority of that 
90 per cent. will be either eliminated 
or else elevated above the compara- 
tively unproductive group. A company 
becomes poorer when its interests are 
left in the hands of the incompetent. 
We must give more attention to the 
proper training of agents. Through 
long experience, society has found that 
the dangers of ignorance are greater 
than the dangers of knowledge. Only 
rarely do we find-the agent who is 


‘educated’ into inefficiency. Upon the 
whole, we may accept it as axiomatic 
that lack of knowledge is the symbo! 
of non-participation in the good things 
of life agency work. 

“To the extent that the agent of no 
character and little or no knowledge 
and training is displaced—to that ex- 
tent will be the greater reward to the 
man who possesses these vitally im- 
portant qualifications. 

“A new era in field methods will 
orrive when we courageously and ab- 
solutely eliminate the ne’er do wells 
from our forces; when we not only 
realize but act upon the belief that 
our agents are entitled to the broadest 
opportunities and the best advantages 
which a company may offer; when we 
appreciate that it is not merely the 
number, but the quality of the agency 
force that makes it formidable.” 


POLICY FOR WOMEN 


Continuous Instalment 20 Year En- 
dowment Recommended For 
Women 


The Milwaukee Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life thinks the continuous instal- 
ment 20 year endowment policy an 
ideal contract under which a woman 
can vrovide for her child in case of 
her death hefore the maturity of the 
policy as an endowment. If she is liv 
ing at the end of twenty years when 
the policy matures she herself receives 
a monthly income of $10 or more, as 
may be provided, which is to be paid 
to her during a period of twenty years 
certain and as much longer as she may 
live. At her death the same income 
is to continue to the beneficiary dur- 
ing the remaining lifetime of the latter. 
If more than one child is to be pro- 
vided for, the insurance may be di- 
vided into the requisite number of 
senarate policies. 

The income during the twenty years 
certain will be increased after the 
first year by the interest earned by the 
company in excess of 3 per cent., as 
determined by the rate used by the 
company in computation of dividends. 
This rate for a number of years has 
been 4.4 ner cent., making accordingly 
a dividend of 1.4 per cent. from excess 
interest on the balance of funds re- 
maining in the company’s hands until 
the end of the first twenty vears. 

The premiums are payable for twenty 
years only, or until the death of the 
insured if that occurs within the first 
twenty years. If the original benefi- 
ciary dies before the full twenty years’ 
premiums have been paid, the remain- 
ing premiums will be reduced in 
amount 

Dividends standing to the credit of 
the policy when it matures as an en- 
dowment may be anplied to increase 
the income, or may be drawn in cash 
Cash and loan values and incontestable 
features are the same as in other 
policies. 

This policy is esnecially applicable 
fo women, many of whom are now 
becoming large insurants. For exam- 
ple: A woman of 45, with a child of 
15, may secure an annuity of $100. per 
month for an annual premium of $1,471, 
This annuity runs to herself when the 
policy matures as an endowment at 
the end of twenty years. and continues 
as long as she lives. After her death 
the annuity will be payable to the 
beneficiary, her child, as long as the 
latter lives. In this way the woman 
insures her own as well as her child's 
future against adversity. 

The continuous instalment twenty- 
year endowment carries full disability 
and double indemnity benefits. 


PITTSBURGH GROUP POLICIES 


L. C. Woods and H. K. Beegle, of 
the FE. A. Woods Agency of the Equit- 
able Life, recently closed group poli- 
cies on the employees of the H. K. 
Porter Co., and the various Frick build- 
ings in the city, 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST -LARGEST~-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


OD 5.040 sdntsddvcnbatad deaceocsanncverateaaes evel ep tebaebedesersesseens eines $ 16,560,439.04 
IE, (vis caddkenynpuseessnsduned ca Gove niGasteneestednerrEaceeesedgnaeseeuene 14,343,626.28 
CE ND IID vena csccescccicnceccessvvesecvonsens PERRET ee om 2,216,812.76 
BUGGRROD TO DAC GW soo ccc csc cc cccccccesccceccssewosccescccecascccescseccevccssees 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization................sseeeeeeeeseeees 19,612,616.08 
Is paying its Policyholders nearly............e.cccesesccccsccecceerceees 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 

















REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 

all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 


























New York Life Insurance Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life 


ieee i OO 6 cn scness ee stns anaes wae $667,884,000 
ee PD cowccwateseeredneesesaue . 382,875,000 
Increased its Resources.........ccesseeses ... 215,272,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force........... ... 503,535,000 
THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 
RT 5 eis Boh edn iota ie nee ee .«+.. $27,325,000 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders............... 25,337,000 
i Se ES. onc ecw sesnawbaceeawanes 119,917,000 





The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years equals the 
Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company, 
and this new Company is returning to policy-holders 92 per cent. of its 
entire income. It is also adding forty million dollars a year to its re- 
sources and one hundred millions a year to its insurance in force. 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to 
December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 
238 reported losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The 
Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mortality by 
reason of war that, notwithstanding the world-wide character of the con- 
flict, the percentage of its actual to its expected mortality has not been 
appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 was 170.85—the lowest 
of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the 
amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s 
Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its 
power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government: Insur- 
ance on the lives of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept 
applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the 
limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN’S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our 
daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the 
chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for 
women and children. And that is the aim of Life Insurance in war time 
and in time of peace. 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life 
insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. 
The man who stays at home and does less is a slacker. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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PROVIDENT agents find that 


INCOME POLICIES sell best when they provide for 
the Insured’s own Old Age as well as for the 
Protection of the Family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 

















THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














How J. E. Kavanagh 
Hired An Agent 


BLUNT TALK AT START 
Told Applicant That Insurance Was 
No Fit Vocation for Drifters 
to Tackle 
The Eastern Underwriter has been 
asked to print the now historic con- 
versation which James E. Kavanagh, 
the fourth vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, had with a 
agent in the office of a Metropolitan 
superintendent in the Northwest in 
which Mr. Kavanagh talked bluntly 
about life insurance as a career. When 
Mr. Kavanagh entered the office he 
was introduced to the bright looking 
young man who had come in for the 
purpose of seeking a position as an 
insurance agent in the belief that he 
would like to have a fling at the in- 
surance business. This conversation 

then followed. 

Superintendent: Mr. Kavanagh: I 
want you to meet Mr. Jones. He thinks 
he wants to be an insurance agent. 

Young Man: Yes, I feel as if I would 
like to take a try at insurance. 


prospective 


Mr. Kavanagh (sharply): I would 
not do it if I were you. 
Mr. Jones (disconcerted): Why? 


Don’t you think I am cut out for it? 
Mr. Kavanagh: I certainly do not. 
Superintendent (alarmed): I am 

sorry vou feel that way. 


Mr. Kavanagh: Are you a married 
man ? 

Mr. Jones: Tes, sir. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Do you love and 


respect your wife? 

Mr. Jones (emphatically): She is 
ihe best woman in this town. 

Mr. Kavanagh (with more interest) ° 
That’s the way to talk. Were you 
born here? 

Mr. Jones: No sir; in England. 

Mr. Kavanagh: How long have you 
been in this country? 

Mr. Jones: Seven years. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Have you made your 
fortune yet? 

Mr. Jones: O, no sir; I have not. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Since arriving in 


the United States what occupations 
have you been following? 

Mr. Jones (with enthusiasm): I 
have had a lot of experience. First, 
1 was a veterinary surgeon; then I! 
drove an express wagon; next I was 
a bookkeeper for a wholesale grocery 
concern. For a time I sold oil in Cal- 
gary. I also was in the real estate 
business. My last job was as a printer. 
And now you want 
insurance? 


Mr. Kavanagh: 
to “take a try” at 

Mr. Jones: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kavanagh: Well, if you came 
to America to try all the jobs here 
you will have to go a blamed sight 
faster than seven in seven years. This 
country is full of young men just like 
vou, hop-skipping around, never stay- 
ing long enough in one position to land 
right. Now, let’s look the situation 
squarely in the face. For seven years 
you have been at work here and you 
are nobody yet. 

Mr. Jones (with heat): I beg your 
pardon; I am an honest man. 

Mr. Kavanagh: True enough, but 
the fact is you are here, but you haven't 
arrived. You have no label. You are 
without a tag. When some men in 
this town walk down Main Street 
pedestrians turn to companions and 
ask: “Who is that?” The answer is 
“Why that’s the mayor,” or “That’s the 
leading doctor in town,” or “That’s the 
man who owns the skyscraper,” or 
“That’s our most prominent dentist.” 
You could walk the streets for hours 
and no one would turn around for a 
second look, or express any interest in 
you. Because, speaking bluntly you 
are nobody; and, in my opinion, you 
never will be anybody as long as you 
go about trading one job for another. 

Mr. Jones: At first I was offended 
at‘ your cross-examination; but then 
the truth went home. You have sized 
me up correctly. Give me a chance in 
the insurance business and IT’ll work 
hard. 

Mr. Kavanagh: You will find it diffi- 
cult at first, but if you think at the 
end of two months that this is a h 
of a job you might as well go back to 
vour express wagon. 

Mr. Jones: You have convinced me 
that when I make my next change it 
shall he my life’s work. Put me to 
work and I'll make good. 
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HARTFORD NOTES | 





The condition of Walter C. Faxon, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, who 
has been seriously ill during the past 
two weeks at his home in Hartford has 
improved slightly. 

7 * 

Compensation Commissioner Geo. B. 
Chandler of Hartford has resigned as 
chairman of the department of publicity 
of the Connecticut State Council of De- 
fense. In his letter of resignation he 
stated that now the war is over he de- 
sires to get back on his compensation 
job full time. Mr. Chandler was a 
pioneer in the agitation for prepared- 
ness, and the early entrance of Ameri- 
ca into the war, and says he thinks he 
has earned a “furlough.” 

_ . - 

O. R. Beckwith, general counsel of 
the Aetna Life, has been elected to the 
Connecticut legislature by the town of 
West Hartford. 

- s . 

George A. Hunt, formerly of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, but now a first lieu- 
tenant of the Twenty-third Infantry, 
United States Army, who fought at 
Chateau Thierry has written Hartford 
friends of some of his experiences. For 
the boys over there he says the great 
question now is what souvenirs shall 
they bring home to their friends. 

. - ~ 

Capt. Jacob H. Greene, assistant sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Mutual and 
Thos. D. Faulkner, assistant secretary 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., were captains of canvassing teams 
in the great drive for the seven war 
auxiliaries in the Hartford district. 

7: 

Leon FE. Taylor, special agent of the 
Aetna Life, died at his home in Rocky 
Hill near Hartford last week. 

“ 

Included in the tribute to peace par- 
ade held in Hartford last Monday, the 
Aetna Life Club, some 600 strong, led 

Mr. Kavanagh: I think you have 
seen a new light. The superintendent 
will give you instructions as to your 
duties and responsibilities as an agent 
of this company. 


by President Nicholas DeNezzo, carried 
off first honors as far as display was 
concerned. An immense truck carry- 
ing a large searchlight followed the first 
platoon, the light playing constantly 
upon the marchers who carried flags 
and upon the white silken banner bear- 
ing the company name. A truck of en- 
thusiastic Aetna employees brought up 
in the vanguard were decorated with 
American and allied flags. 
+ * . 

A. Gordon Merry, formerly of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany, but now in the United States 
Army has been commissioned a cap- 
tain of infantry. 

. * * 

There has been a great investment 
demand for insurance stocks in Hart- 
ford. The life stocks have continued 
their advance with sales of Travelers 
ranging from 725 to 735 and Aetna Life 
660 bid and none offered. There is a 
big demand in Hartford circles for Na- 
tional Surety which has advanced to 
205 during the last week. The bid price 
of the local fire stocks during the week 
has been Aetna 355; Automobile 333; 
Hartford 700; National 333; Phoenix 
360; Standard 50. The life and indem- 
nity stocks have been as follows: Aet- 
na Casualty and Surety 480; Aetna 
Life 660; Connecticut General 685; 


A TWO-EDGED SWORD 


It must not be assumed that the in- 
heritance tax argument is applicable 
only to men of great wealth, says the 
Union Central's “Agency Bulletin.” Two 
things should be remembered: 

1. If a man should die tonight and 
not leave enough of an estate to be 
affected by inheritance taxes, then he 
would not leave enough to provide for 
his dependents, and needs to create an 
estate at once through life insurance. 

¥. If he is rich enough to be affected 
by inheritance taxes then he needs to 
protect the inheritance by sufficient 
life insurance to pay the taxes and fees 
at his death. 

James W. Reed, a well-known up- 
state life insurance agent, died this 
week. His home was in Marcellus, 
N. Y., and he represented the North- 
western Mutual Life. 











in which to insure. ; 
every one of our representatives. 
that record is in their work. 





SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 
Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 
They will tell you how great an asset 
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WAR CLAUSE CHANGES 


MUTUAL BENEFIT’S WIRE 


Will Refund All Extra Premiums in 
Full—All War Rules Are 
Abolished 


The Mutual Benefit on Monday sent 
the following telegram to its general 
agents: 

“All extra premiums will be refund- 
ed in full. 

“War or travel claims which have 
arisen or which may hereafter arise, 
will be paid in full, whether extra pre- 
miums have been paid or not. 

“All war rules are abolished. 

“Applications for new insurance will 
be considered on a pre-war basis.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RULES 
All War Clauses Annulled—To Return 
Extra Premiums—To Pay Claims 
in Full 


President Holcombe, of The Phoenix 
Mutual, has mailed the following cir- 
cular to managers and supervisors: 

We wired you on November 16 that 
the use of war clauses had been dis- 
continued and also the following: 

1. That all war clauses in outstand- 
ing insurance are annulled; 

2. That extra premiums paid _ for 
military, naval and relief service will 
be returned in full; 

3. That all claims under policies 
containing a war clause will be paid 
in full even though no extra premium 
had been paid, provided the regular 
policy premium had been paid. 

By this action policies issued since 
April, 1917, will be free from any re- 
strictions regarding military, naval or 
relief service, and the insured will have 
complete freedom of travel and resi- 
dence, In addition the Phoenix Mutual 
will have paid in full the beneficiary 
of every policyholder who died while 
in military, naval or relief service and 
without the payment of a dollar of ex- 
tra premium. 

Arrangements will be made within a 
few weeks for the refunding through 
our agencies of the extra premium. A 
circular is in preparation for general 
distribution to policyholders announc- 
ing the Company’s action. 


NEW YORK LIFE WAR RULES 


Clauses Eliminated With Few Excep- 
tions—$5,000 Limit On Persons 
in War Service 


Beginning Monday, November 18, 
1918, and until further notice, war 
clauses of the New York Life will be 
eliminated from all policies issued by 
the Company on the lives of residents 
of the United States and Canada, ex- 
cept in the following classes of cases: 

First.-Policies issued on the lives 
of persons in military or naval service 
wilk contain War Clause “A,” and the 








Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 
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Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


| Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 























maximum amount of insurance con- 
sidered on such lives will be $5,000 
(instead of $2,500 as formerly). 

Second.—-Policies issued on lives of 
persons going abroad (if the insured is 
not in military or naval service), will 
contain War Clause “C,” if the condi- 
tions surrounding the case in the opin- 
ion of the Company require it, other- 
wise no clause will be put in. The ques- 
tion of inserting clause “C” and the 
amount of insurance which will be ac- 
cepted will be determined according to 
the country to which the applicant is 
going and the conditions which exist in 
such country. 

As to policies issued on the lives of 
Canadians, the same rules will apply, 
except that Canadian Clause “A” will 
take the place of American Clause “C” 
where the conditions mentioned above 
require a War Clause. 


WAR PREMIUM ELIMINATED 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Takes Off Restrictions 
On New Business 


At a meeting of the officers of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company it was decided that the com- 
pany would hereafter require no extra 
war premium for war service. Premi- 
ums which have already been collected 
will be refunded. Death claimed on men 
who have died in service, but who have 
not paid the extra premium, will be 
paid in full, and in cases already set- 
tled on the basis of reserve, full settle- 
ment will be made. The officers have 
also announced to their agencies 
throughout the country that all military 
restrictions on new business are at an 
end, pre-war limits as to amounts hav- 
ing been restored. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY RULES 


Free Permits to War Workers Going to 
to Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Belgium and Italy 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
policies will be issued hereafter with- 


out war clauses provided the applicants 
are not now in, and have no intention 
of enlisting for, military or naval serv- 
ice. In the case of any policies here- 
tofore issued on lives other than those 
just noted, the war clause will be elim- 
inated, if desired, upon written request 
of the insured on form provided. Life 
or endowment policies issued to mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy, or to those 
intending to enlist, or who purpose to 
£0 abroad in connection with war ac- 
tivities (Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., ete.), 
will contain the war clauses provided 
for in the rules which were in effect 
during the war. Free permits will be 
issued, however, to war workers (Red 
Cross, YY. M. C. A., ete.), and to other 
civilians going to Europe, but for the 
present these free permits will be 
limited to those going to Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Belgium or Italy. 

Disability and double indemnity ben- 
efits will not be included in policies 
issued to members of the Army and 
Navy, or to civilian war workers go- 
ing abroad. 

Policies issued with war clauses, or 
with occupational, or tropical travel or 
residence clauses containing a two 
years’ restriction will be written with 
the two-year incontestable clause. But 
policies which do not contain the war 
clause or a two-years’ restrictive clause 
wili become incontestable after one 
year. 


NO WAR RESTRICTIONS 





Elimination By Mutual Life—No Extra 
Premium For War Workers Visit- 
ing Europe 
In a statement to its field forces 
the Mutual Life says: “Although the 
war will not legally end until the treaty 
of peace is signed, the company deems 
it safe to issue policies at once any- 
where within the continental limits of 
the United States and Canada with 
wartime restrictions eliminated; nor 
will any extra premium be required of 
new policyholders who subsequently 
enter the military or naval service, or 
engage in the war work of the Red 


COLUMBIA LECTURES 


Messrs. Linton, Rosenfeld, Morris, 
Moir and Hunter Scheduled to 
Talk 


Many inquiries are being received 
about the Columbia University Insur- 
ance Course. The lectures as_ sched- 
uled up to February 1 are as follows: 

Nov. 22. Annuities. M. A. Linton, 
vice-president Provident Life & Trust. 

Dec. 6. Group Insurance. H. kL. 
Rosenfeld, second vice-president Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 

Dec. 13. Total Disability Benefits in 
Life Insurance Contracts. E. B. Morris, 
actuary Travelers. 

Dec. 20. Factors Underlying a Sound 
Plan of Life Insurance. Henry Moir, 
Home Life. 

Jan. 10. The Net Single Premium. 
Arthur Hunter, New York Life. 

Jan. 17. The Net Level Premium 
and Loading. Arthur Hunter. 

Jan. 24. Sound (Reserve) and Un- 
sound (Non-Reserve) Plans of Life In- 
surance. Arthur Hunter. 


PERSONAL LIFE INCOME 

Union Central policies will hereafter 
be issued for a personal life income, be- 
ginning at ages 50, 55, 60, 65 or 70, with 
a minimum premium paying period of 
10 years. To obtain an income begin- 
ning at age 50, the applicant under 
this ruling would be required to apply 
at age 40 or under. 


Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, or of any similar organiza- 
tion, or who may have occasion to 
visit Kurope on business or for pleas- 
ure, nor will the insurance be subject 
to reduction in the event of death in 
certain cases as it would be under 
policies formerly issued containing the 
reduced liability clause. 

“Policies already issued are freed 
from liability either to the payment of 
a war premium or to reduction in the 
sum insured in case of death, provided 
they have not already become subject 
to payment of such war premium or 
to reduction in the sum insured, and 
provided their holders are not now in 
the military or naval service.” 


PRUDENTIAL TAKES OFF CLAUSE 

President Forrest F. Dryden of The 
Prudential has announced that the use 
of war clauses by The Prudential will 
be discontinued on all ordinary poli- 
cies issued hereafter on the lives of 
applicants not engaged in military or 
naval service, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
or other relief work, thus relieving all 
men of the former draft ages of the 
extra premium. 

Mr. Dryden also states that the pre- 
war limits of amount of insurance will 
be restored in The Prudential on in- 
dustrial and ordinary policies, the only 
exception being in the case of appli- 
eants for ordinary policies who con- 
template going abroad, the limit of 
amount depending on the countries to 
which they intend going, and upon con- 
ditions in those countries. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











Mr. Field Man: 
Do you know: 


That the NortHERN AssurANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, | 
has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its | 
slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work ; 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any |] 


other American life company ? 


If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Ofii « 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from yu: 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 
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Detroit, July 18, 1918. 


CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN || 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
60th Anniversary 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF COMPANY 
Strong Personalities Who Helped Make 
Organization One of Greatest in 
Insurance 





By Henry FRANKLIN TyrreELL 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company will have a “birthday” 
Nov. 25, 1918. It will be sixty years 
old. 

The Eastern Underwriter has written 
that it would like some suitable ma- 
terial to run about that time relative to 
its progress, and the associate editor 
diplomatically suggests that the human 
interest side be not forgotten. As 
“pinch hitter” for the company, the 
letter was handed me for necessary at- 
tention. 

The material progress of the North- 
western is written into the official 
records of nearly every state in the 
Union. It makes a splendid story of 
continuous success—-a story of large 
numbers happily insured; of great 
amounts contributed; of immense sums 
held in sacred reserve and of fortunes 
to be received when most needed. 

All this, however, is sordid. It may 
be expressed in dollars and cents. 


Where Real Progress of a Life Insur- 
ance Company Is Written 


The real progress of the Nortiwest- 
err. is written in the homes and hearts 
of its beneficiaries. In my judgment, 
this dominates. The material is sub- 
ject and subordinate to it. 

I believe that there is no institution 
on the face of the earth into which 
money enters as a moving feature, 
which is anywhere near so full of hu- 
man interest as the splendid institu- 
tion of life insurance. It stands proud- 
ly next to the church in the exemplifi- 
cation of attributes which make human 
interest—the attributes of love, protec- 
tion and duty! 

Why, Mr. Associate Editor, gentle 
reader and good people all, Life In- 
surance is Human interest! 

But to get back to the Northwestern. 
It was chartered in 1857, and those 
were dark days. Looking back, one 
wonders how the project ever survived, 
but when one remembers picturesque 
old General Johnston, its founder, his 
vision clears. 

Personality of the Founder 

As I figure it, Gen. Johnston was 
born one hundred years too’ soon. 
Otherwise he would have been a na- 
tional or international character. He 
had the attributes. The war would 
have made him. As it was, he turned 
out to be “pretty good,” although a cen- 
tury ahead of the parade! 

He began his vocational career as a 
school-teacher—a fact for which the 
records do not show that he ever 
apologized —then operated a sash, door 
and blind factory; turned later to manu- 
facturing a patent invalid chair and 
finally, like many another rolling stone 
of later days, took up life insurance as 
a dernier ressort. 

Gen. Johnston also was what the ir- 
reverent of ‘later days sometimes deri- 








tives. 








CO-OPERATION 


DECREASE of 28 

per cent. 
amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was expe- 
rienced in 1917 as com- 
pared with 1915. 

This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective 
plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
ted full-time representa- 
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sively called a “tin soldier’—a valiant 
representative of the tribe of state mili- 
tants who later developed into splendid 
fighters—and likewise was the gentle- 
man with the red sash who inevitably 
rode the off hearse horse at the head 
of gala day parades: The General was 
picturesque in figure and dramatic in 
action! 

He existed for sixty-three ‘years in 
the quiet little city of Catskill, N. Y., 
content to be “a big toad in a little 
puddle” and smugly waved aside the 
allurements of ambition, if he had any. 
Then suddenly broke out the flames 
of destiny in his venerable heart and 
he started down to the city of great 
opportunities. With him went Henry 
Hazen Hyde and Henry Baldwin Hyde, 
father, son and erstwhile pupils. The 
former entered the agency force of the 
Mutual Life of New York and was for 
many years its general agent at Bos- 
ton. Henry B. Hyde founded the splen- 
did Equitable and Gen. Johnston, the 
Northwestern. 

In this interesting chain of circum- 
stances is disclosed a noteworthy con- 
nection between three of the largest 
life insurance companies in existence 
and three of the best exponents of its 
great service. 

Organizing a Life Company in 1857 

Gen. Johnston lacked staying quali- 
ties. He was nervous, restless and bel- 
ligerent. He craved excitement and di- 
version. Selling out his New York 
agency with the Mutual Life for ap- 
proximately $25,000—a goodly sum in 
those days—he migrated, so to speak, 
to Janesville, Wis., where he bought a 


large estate intending to start a stock 
jarm. He mauffed! He was not the 
right sort. Gen. Johnston was vocal. 
Dumb animals could not respond. He 
was a salesman and soon his thoughts 
turned to the only thing in his experi- 
ence that had brought him money. He 
started to organize a life insurance 
company in Wisconsin in 1857. 

Think of it! No one but a former 
school-teacher would have dared to try 
it. The state was not yet ten years 
old; it was sparsely settled and was 
struggling against the handicaps of 
pioneership. Its one and only rail 
road had just been completed and mar- 
kets were few and far between. Finan- 
cial disaster stalked grimly abroad and 
war, with all its horrors and desola 
tions, threatened. Doubt and distrust 
made men timid and property seemed 
more sacred than life insurance. But 
valiant old Gen. Johnston went bravely 
ahead, undaunted, and actually per- 
suaded thirty-six of the most prominent 
men in Wisconsin to ask the state 
legislature for a charter. 

This was granted in 1857, but it took 
over a year and a half to get the neces- 
sary number and amount of applica- 
tions to give it corporate life, so that 
the Northwestern actually began busi- 
ness Nov. 25, 1858. 


Two Contracts Rescinded 


It came mighty near foundering right 
from the start. Two bad reefs hem- 
med it in from the broad sea of pros- 
perity. One was a binding agreement 
which divided the company into two 
distinct parts, one devoted to the issu- 
ance of life insurance and the other to 


the investment of funds. Each branch 
was to be administered from a separate 
home office, one at Janesville and the 
other at Whitewater, and a certain 
number of officers always were to be at 
each place. The other was a contract 
to pay a specified member of the John- 
ston family 5 per cent. of all premium 
receipts so long as that member should 
remain in the employ of the company! 

Adherence to either contract would 
have been fatal, but they were soon 
rescinded. The incident shows, how- 
ever, that the practical features of life 
insurance administration were not well 
understood in those days. 

Hiram G. Wilson, whose name de- 
serves a much more prominent place in 
the annals of life insurance than it has 
received, was attracted to the com- 
pany right from the start and went 
out’ through the state establishing 
agencies and soliciting applications. It 
was he who kept it alive, for Gen. John- 
ston soon got into a quarrel with the 
trustees, surrendered his contract, took 
au paid up policy and went away to give 
up the ghost about a year later. 

About that time, Samuel 8S. Daggett, 
head of a fire insurance company in 
Milwaukee, was attracted to the strug- 
gling infant He saw its eventual and 
potential possibilities, as he was a 
right shrewd, far-seeing business man. 
He consulted Henry L. Palmer about 
procuring it and, in due time, this was 
accomplished, The headquarters of 
the company were changed to Mil- 
waukee and its physical property was 
brought to its new home in a suit case. 

Judge Palmer Becomes President 

Judge Palmer immediately became 
personally interested in the new con- 
cern as counsel and later was elected 
president, which position he held for 
upwards of thirty-four years. 

Henry L. Palmer was: one of the 
geniuses of life insurance. To his won- 
derful executive ability much of the 
success of the Northwestern is due. 
Proper credit to his extraordinary 
talents would require more space 
than is now at our disposal, but 
some day when a critical history of 
American life insurance shall be writ- 
ten, the name Palmer, will stand near 
the top of the list of great men who 
have been associated with the institu- 


tion As it is, few persons connected 
with the business know that Judge 
Palmer, for example, was the author 


of the earliest complete code of life 
insurance laws enacted in this country 
and yet it is the fact that he drafted 
the Wisconsin Code of 1870 and not 
withstanding official ingenuity, legis- 
lative acumen and progressive fol-de- 
rol, no state has since enacted regu- 
latory and restrictive laws more cer- 
tainly safeguarding the rights of policy- 
holders or regulating the conduct of 
the business, than does that same sim 
ple Palmerian code of 1870! 
Willard Merrill An Organization Genius 
ixecutive and administrative genius, 
however, must have something sub- 
stantial upon which to work Pros- 
pects must be made applicants, and 
so another great genius came to the 
Northwestern, just when he was need- 
ed, in the person of Willard Merrill, 
an organizer and developer of sales 
men. It was he who developed the 
Northwestern agency system—a_ sys- 
tem which we at the Home Office 
proudly, but modestly, consider su- 
perior to any in the United States, 
The brains of a McClintock—and 
this great man was actuary of the com- 
pany all during its foundational years 
and did much to establish it on a safe 
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and sound foundation—may have given 
to the company a wonderful contract 
and the genius of a Palmer may have 
produced large interest returns at com- 
paratively low cost, but both would 
have been impotent without policy- 
holders and these Merrill furnished 
through his great selling force. 


Note this: At the last meeting of 
the agents of the company, at which 
approximately ten per cent. only were 
present, no less than twenty-five men 
paraded the convention hall who had 
béen under agency contract with the 
Northwestern for twenty years or more. 
A wonderful showing, was it not? 


The progress of the Nortiwestern 
has not been confined to life insurance 
alone. True, it always has given the 
public the best contracts its officers 
could devise and it has issued a won- 
derful lot of them, but the investment 
feature deserves special mention. Per- 
haps it has not so much of the senti 


mental in it, but it certainly has ro 
mance. That it has substantial sub- 
stance goes without saying. 
George C. Markham’s Faith in the 
Farmer 
Henry L. Palmer was especially 


strong as a financial man. It was he 
who first recognized farm mortgages as 
splendid investments. When he began 
to think of retiring from his office as 
president, George C. Markham was 
chosen as his successor and in the ten 
years in which he has been at the head 
of the company, Mr. Markham and his 
associates have enlarged upon the 
farm mortgage idea until today the 
Northwestern is the heaviest loaner to 
farmers of any business institution 
in the United States. Likewise 
farmers are the largest class of insur- 
ers in the Northwestern. The con- 
sequence is that no other secular in- 
stitution in the country is so intimately 
associated with the homes of farmers 
as is this big life insurance company 
and in this fact is enough human in- 
terest to satisfy the most exacting or 
expectant! 


In the progress of the Northwestern, 
it has become an empire builder. It 
has put millions of dollars onto the 
land all over the United States, but 
principally in the great middle west, 
and it has financed homes by the 
thousands. With its funds, prosperity 
has been created and on its heels have 
followed happiness and contentment. 


Men do not measure progress, how- 
ever, by the number of widows and 
orphans who have been spared the 
pangs of hunger and the humiliation 
of poverty; they do not measure 
progress by sentimentality; they take 
no account of the aid and assistance 
an institution is to the citizen and to 
the home; they overlook the benefi- 
cence of a corporation which steps in 
to aid the state in ways that are su- 
perior to and more acceptable than, 
organized charity; they merely look to 
the material. They want to know how 
much insurance it has in force; what 
gains it has made and is making; what 
assets it has and all the sordid details 
of mere business. 


The Progress of the Company 


Well, then, to satisfy this demand, 
let us inquire into the “progress” of 
the Northwestern. It arrived in Mil- 
waukee without a cent of assets. It 
borrowed $300 at the bank and had to 
renew the note when it came due. 


Its trustees argued all one afternoo. 
about buying a second hand safe for 
$90 because there weren't $75 worth of 
securities to put into it. When the first 
death loss occurred the money was bor- 


rowed to pay it. At the end of ten 
years, the Northwestern had 27,887 


policies in force covering $50,039,744.97 
of insurance. It had assets amounting 
to $4,755,418.57. 

At the end of its first decade of cor- 
porate existence its executive com- 
mittee reported that during that pe- 
riod the total number of losses had 
been 447, covering $772,328.30 insur- 
ance, to which statement they append- 
ed a phrase which could and should 
very properly be used in all life insur- 
ance “literature” at this time, to-wit: 
“the money received on these policies 
has been all that was left to keep the 
broken household from separation and 
from charity.” 

The Northwestern has made “prog- 
ress"! On the opening of business 
the first day of October, 1918, it had 
outstanding 615,273 policies covering 
$1,664,121,017 of insurance in force. It 
had mortgage loans outstanding to the 








total amount of $209,854,823.33; policy 
loans amounting to $58,056,402.66 and 
bonds valued at $121,369,847.35. Its 


total assets amounted to $410,888,728.20. 

The little suit case and the old $90 
safe, have long since been outgrown. 
A magnificent granite building now 
houses the physical property of the 
company and its securities rest in a 
steel vault inside of which are thirty- 
five other steel safes! 

Oh, yes, the Northwestern has cer- 
tainly made “progress” in sixty years! 


But the human interest side of the 
business appeals to me most. While 
it is gratifying to read figures which 
denote successful business administra- 
tion—and they are a source of pride to 
us all—still the millions of dollars 


paid out to beneficiaries to “keep the 
broken home from separation and from 
charity” are the ones that sink into the 
soul. They overshadow all the rest. 


OLDEST EMPLOYE RETIRES 

Owing to illness the advice 
of his personal former As- 
sistant Medical Director J. E. Browne 
has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Equitable of Iowa. 

Mr. Browne is the oldest employe 
of the Equitable, which in itself is a 
mark of distinction that one might 
well cherish. He entered the service 
of the company on July 15, 1888, so 
that he has been in its service contin- 
uously for over thirty years. He ad- 
vanced in the company’s service to the 
position of Assistant Medical Director, 
and the work he has performed in that 
capacity has been most invaluable. 


and on 
physician, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE 
President Wilson says: “If a man 
does not provide for his children; if 
he does not provide for all who are 
dependent upon him, and if he has 
not that vision of conditions to come 
and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and saving, 
then he has not opened his eyes to 
any adequate conception of human 
life.” 
When you die your children can't 
eat your debts, but your debts can eat 
your children—J. T. Phelps & Co. 











J. .L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE er st. ouis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 
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approximately 4,250 employees, an 
average of $750 on 
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Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 





REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
Company activities to the 
advantage and satisfaction of | 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions 
agency force 
men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President | 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, | 
Superintendent of Agencies. | 
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AND 


of the Pen- 
Agency, New York City, has closed 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
and Subsidiaries of Richmond, 
for about $3,250,000 of insurance 





each person. 


RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 
men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The advantage of team 


Advantage work is that a case 
Of can often be _ closed 
Team Work which an agent work- 


ing alone might de- 
velop up to a certain point and then 
lose his control of it, says “Agency 
Items.” 

Two agents working together often 
have opportunities which alone neither 
could take advantage of. 

When working together two agents 
are not compelled to keep together. 
One may go alone to a prospect and 
push the transaction as far as possible. 


if he can close the case without as- 
sistance, well and good; but if his 
progress is arrested, he can say: “I 


want my partner to explain this mat- 
ter, and with your permission I'll call 
with him tomorrow afternoon.” 

Or, if the two go together, one may 
do the talking and the other simply 
endorse what is said; or add a perti- 
nent word at the psychological moment. 


*€ a * 
Connecticut General 
A Connecticut men are mailing this 
General letter to prospects: 
Letter How much _inherit- 
ance tax will your 


estate have to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the state? 

How much cash will your executors 
need to pay your debts and keep your 
family going while your estate is be- 
ing settled? 

Where’s the money coming from? 

“What must we sell?” 

Is that the first pressing question 
that will confront your executors? 

Will they be obliged to sell some of 
your securities, no matter what the 
condition of the investment market is? 

The present period of depression is 
enough to make any man admit that 
there are times when nothing is so 
good as cash. But nobody wants to 
keep a large sum of money idle for an 
indefinite period—for as long as he 
lives. 

What’s the way out? How can you 
provide your executors with sufficient 
cash just when they must have cash? 

How can,you protect them against 
the chance of being forced to sacrifice 
some of your investments, inflicting 
losses that you cannot estimate? 

What is the answer? 

Take out a life insurance policy for 
the amount you estimate will be needed 
to pay the inheritance taxes and all 
debts against the estate and to keep 
your family in comfort until the estate 
is settled. 

Such policies are being taken out 
daily by men who are anxious to leave 
to their families all they have, un- 
burdened by inheritance taxes. 

Wouldn't a life insurance policy for 
this specific purpose clear the air for 
you? Then you will know just what 
provision you are making for your 
family. Then you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing your entire prop- 
erty will reach them intact. 

Do you want more definite 
tion about this? 

The Federal and State Governments 
vary in rate of taxation upon inherit- 
ances and in amount of estate exempt. 
We shave ‘tables from which you can 
estimate what your estate must pay. 

Would you like to receive a copy of 
these tables and our plan for meeting 
this expense by insurance? 


informa- 


me * x 
Fred Moock, of the 
Some Provident Life & Trust, 
Fred Moock walked into a man’s of- 
Experiences fice. “Nothing doing 
in the insurance line,” 


said he, “I need $50,000 to put into my 





business. I am crippled for lack of 
capital. I literally could not gather 
together the money to pay a life in- 
surance premium. Tell me where | 
can get $50,000 insurance and I'll take 
a policy.” 

“Come with me,” said Moock, ‘and 
I'll put you in the way of getting it, 
I'll have you examined to see whether 
you can get $50,000 term. That is the 
first step. I know you, and believe 
in you, and I'll take your note. When 
the policy is issued, put it in your 
pocket, and go to the local bank in 
the city where your interests are lo- 
cated, and tell them you want to bor- 
row $50,000 on your property as col- 
lateral. If they ask what will happen 
if you die before the development is 
completed, pull your policy out of your 
pocket and tell them you've thought 


of that and the policy will protect 
them.” 
A week later Moock called again, 


“T got my $50,000,” said the man, “and 
I didn’t need the policy either.” “Don’t 
be too sure of that, the fact that you 
had that policy in your pocket and 
were prepared to meet an objection if 
it arose gave you a confidence and a 
force when you were talking to the 
bank, which meant success in putting 
the deal through. Now that your term 
policy has served its temporary pur 
pose, I want you to change it to an 
endowment so that it will act as a 
sinking fund.” And he did. This story 
is froin “Provident Notes.” 
* a a 
The long lists of 
Insurance deaths of young 
Comes Closest men which have fill- 
To Beneficence ed many columns 
of every daily paper 
during the weeks of this epidemic are 
long and loud calls to us as life insur- 
ance men to press home upon the con- 
science of every living man his obliga- 
tion to provide for the future of those 
who look to him for support, says John 
T. Stone, president of the Maryland 
Assurance. Doubtless every one of us 
has lost friends by this plague. Some 
of them were adequately insured, some 
only partially, and some not at all. 
While they lived their families were, 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. . ..$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
NE tidissno 60 Kinin cai 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 


of insurance placed in 1917 
er ee ee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
RP ne Pee ee ee ee $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








in a general sense, well cared for; but, 
what contrasts will soon be apparent! 

Life insurance comes closer to benefi- 
cence than any other business. At such 
a time as this its blessings should be 
appreciated and availed of by greatly 
increased numbers of people. It is 
the duty and opportunity of every 
Maryland Assurance salesman to react 
to this situation from the point of view 
of the comforter and not of the wailer. 

And, moreover, it is good sense to 
adopt the point of view of our new life 
agent at Grenloch, N. J., who writes, 
“Would thank you to push forward my 
supplies as promptly as, possiple (and 
while supplies are being prepared kind- 
ly send me some application blanks) 
as the epidemic through which we are 
passing has created a field which I de- 


sire to take advantage of immediate 
ly” 

» a * 

Every squad, company, 

Definiteness regiment, etc., is given 

Big a definite thing to ac 

Winner complish, in moving up 

on the enemy. That is 

a very special feature of our fighting 








Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 

Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








in France that is winning us so glorious 
victories, says the Missouri State Life. 

The commander says to this or that 
bunch of fighters—“You must capture 
that position or die in the attempt!” 

Definiteness of program, prearrange 
ment of work, is then one of the great 
victory bringing features of our Army's 
work. 

Apply it straight to your work of 
selling life insurance. Have a definite 
amount of work to do every day, a defi 
nite number of prospects on which to 
put in your very best selling licks. Not 
a definite number simply, but definitely 
prepared for prospects Our soldiers 
first size up very carefully every field 


position they intend to go after. That 
careful sizing up goes a long ways to 
wards winning when the attack ij 
made 


Definiteness, then, should be made a 
great thing in selling life insurance 
definiteness of pre-selling plans, then 
definiteness in executing your plans 

Haphazard work is fool’s work. Defi- 
niteness pulls down the big money, as 
the weeks and days go by 

:e. « 


One of the first signs of 


Read the decay in a formerly pros 
Insurance perous insurance office is 
Journals a developing lack of inter 


est in what is going on in 
the business as presented through the 
columns of the publications devoted to 
insurance affairs “Rough Notes.” 
This is not a theory but a fact. One 
office in a western city which was once 
a leading agency of that place is now 
clearly losing out because of a bad case 
of dry rot, hoth in volume of business 
and company representation It seems 
almost to take pride in the fact that 
it subscribes for no insurance papers 
In the days of its prosperity there were 
a number of these publications com 
ing regularly to its manager's desk 
But that progressive manager has pass 
ed on and his successors do not see 
things as he did. The absence of the 
insurance papers may not be claimed 
to be the cause of the decadence, but 
it certainly is one of the outward signs 
thereof and: has been a contributing 
cause as well, among other things, to 
the decline of this once aggressive 
and prosperous office. Insurance jour- 
nals keep the ambitious agent abreast 
of his competitors, in touch with new 
ideas, inspire his enthusiasm and con 
fidence and send the spirit of deter 
mination to win as other men are win 
ning coursing through his veins. The 
agent who may be getting to feel that 
he does not need this sort of elixir 
any longer had better put himself 
through a thorough self-investigation. 


Says 
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UNPARALLELED GENEROSITY 


Life companies did not waste much 
time in eliminating their war clauses. 
That was to be expected, but the ac- 
tion of some of the companies in pro- 
viding for the return in full of extra 
premiums reflects great credit as an 
example of splendid generosity and 
public spirit. It will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those in the service. Re- 
turn premiums on Y. M. C. A., and 
other war worker business will alone 
reach a high figure. 

CARELESS PUBLICITY 

The person in the War Risk Bureau 
who handled the daily newspaper end 
of the story given out for publication 


on Thursday morning of last week rela- 


tive to conversion of insurance was 
not only careless with his facts, but 
unjust to the insurance companies. In 
view of the co-operation givén to the 
Bureau by the private companies it 
was not necessary to invoke unfair 
cost comparisons, nor to disparage 
private insurance The Government 


should be too big for that sort of thing. 
The Eastern 
that the information given to the papers 
was “official,” but from an 
enthusiastic but fanciful publicity agent. 


Underwriter understands 


came 


not 


GIVE THANKS! 
text from 
time to love, and a time 


its Ecclesiastes 3: 


Taking 
8, “There is a 
and a time 
Mutual's 


this 


time for 
the New 
publication 


to hate; a war, 


peace,” England 
oftice 
timely and appropriate editorial: 

The time for peace is here—at 
moment there is nothing else in the 
world! The time for war began more 
than four years ago. And before their 
twenty-eight governments had 
become associated in the single pur- 
pose of bringing sanity, safety and 
righteousness in international relations 
back to earth 

No human computation is possible of 
what Victory Day, November 11, 1918, 
may bring forth. In our minds, at this 
moment, it means simply the descent 
of peace upon the children of men, de- 
livered for all time from a dread, ruth- 
less and powerful menace 

A new life of the nations opens! It 
will be a life purged of much dross, re- 
constructed, broadened, inspired with a 


for 


home publishes 


this 


elanse, 


»look8 on our business with 


The address of the officers is the, 


high duty, moved by a united will—to 
justice, amity, progress, peace. 

As insurance men, our place in this 
new era is a challenge to our utmost 
resources. We will find ourselves in 
an intimate relation with mighty forces. 
For the world has changed its attitude 
toward life insurance. A great nation 
has set the seal of its approval on the 
insurance principle as the best means 
known to men for serving its citizens- 
in-arms in the most personal and sacred 
relations that men can enter. The world 
new appre- 
ciation of its purposes and motives. 

From those to whom much is given, 
much will be required. With sober joy 
let us stretch forth our hands to the 
tasks of the long tomorrow. As the 
new day dawns, let us accept this wel- 
come responsibility with a_ vitalizing 
sense of its weight and dignity. 


I. D. DAVIS W. VA. MANAGER 

The National Surety Company of New 
York has established a branch office 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. The new office 
is in charge of I. D. Davis, who has 
been made the company’s State man- 
ager. The Home Security Company 
retains its general agency for the com- 
piny Under this new arrangement 
the Home Security Company and the 
newly established branch office will 
have common rights and privileges in 
Wood county. 


HOULIHAN AN ARMY CAPTAIN 

HW, C. Houlihan, head of the compen- 
sation division of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, Washington, and for- 


merly with the Royal Indemnity, in 
Boston, has been made a captain in 
the army. 


WYPER GOLF CLUB PRESIDENT 

James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, was elected president 
and Arthur M. Collens, manager of the 
investment bureau of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, vice-president of the Hartford Golf 
Club at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization on November 19th. At the 
same meeting Guy E. Beardsley, assis- 
tant secretary of the Aetna; Capt. 
Jacob H. Greene, assistant secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual and Ernest H. 
Cady, superintendent of the pay roll 
audit department of the Travelers,.were 
elected directors. 


W. G. Schelker, assistant 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, began with the Equitable in 1896, 
when he entered the Home Office as a 


secretary 


stenographer in the auditor’s depart- 
ment. A few months later he was 
transferred to the secretary’s office, 


serving in turn as secretary to William 
Alexander, secretary, and the late S. S. 
McCurdy, assistant secretary. In 1916, 
he was appointed second assistant sec- 
retary, and was made an assistant sec- 
retary in June, 1918. Among various 
important duties, Mr. Schelker han- 
dles the details of matters in litigation 
as well as other legal matters, particu- 
larly those arising in connection with 
the work of the Bureau of Insurance, 
and has charge of the society’s legal 
files. He has made a study of bank- 
ruptey, income tax and inheritance tax 
laws with respect to their effect upon 
life insurance policies, and assists in 
connection with the affairs of the 
board of directors and the committees 
of the board. 
° * - 


Howard B. Stark, of Albany, N. Y., 
although a new man with the Aetna, 
has made a fine record. During the re- 
cent contest between the Albany 
Branch Office and the Lucas & Dake 
Company, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Stark, who at that time had been 
an Aetna agent for only six months, 
produced $632.50 and thereby became 
the largest individual producing agent 
of either” of the” two “offices.” ~~ 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





WINSLOW RUSSELL, W. E. TAYLOR, GLOVER S. 





HASTINGS 


Winslow Russell, a director in and superintendent of agencies of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life; William E. Taylor, second vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society: and Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the New 
England Mutual, were snapped at the recent meeting of the Association of Life 


Agency Officers in Chicago. 
conference with overseas educators in 


did was excellent It 


was necessary for life insurance to move 


This trio of agency superintendents was the sub- 
cominittee of the executive committee of the Agency Officers, 
order to draft 
education of American army officers in Europe. 


which met in 
life 
sub-committee 


quickly in or- 


plans for insurance 


The work the 


der to have that subject incorporated into the course, the end of the war coming 
more quickly than had been expected, and speeding up the work of caring for 


post-war problems. 


Mr. Russell’s work on the Committee of Personnel of Army 


Olficers at Washington brought to his attention the opportunity offered to life 
insurance by the overseas educational commission, and, being president of the 
Agency Officers he lost no time in introducing the subject to the members of 


the executive committee. 


As is printed elsewhere Mr. Russell has just been 


appointed head of an important section of the War Risk Bureau in Washington 


by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. 


Horace R. Wemple, president of 
Wemple & Co., Inc., recently appointed 
managers of the fire re-insurance de- 
partment of the Norwegian Atlas, has 
had a broad experience in the re-in- 
surance field. j}He is a brother of W. 
Y. Wemple, of Meinel & Wemple, 
United States managers of the Sala- 
mander and several other re-insurance 
companies, and he was with that office 
for nine years. Later he became asso- 
ciated with the United States head of- 
fice of the Norske Lloyd, from: which 


position he created his present firm and 
connection. Previous to his re-insurance 
connections, Mr. Wemple had been in 
charge of various departments of the 
Chas Williams Stores, Inc., and other 
large commercial houses and gained an 
experience there which has given him 
the proper angle on big business. 
” = a 
Robert M. Beckley, 
urer of the Western States Life, has 
sailed for France for the Red Cross. 
He formerly lived in this city. 


secretary-treas- 
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Big Interests In 
New Insurance Co. 


BANKERS & MERCHANTS IS NAME 





Willcox, Peck & Hughes Reported as 
Managers—Will Write All Fire 
and Marine Lines 
Men identified with some of the big- 
gest banking and shipping interests in 
the United States are among the in- 
corporators of the Bankers & Mer- 
chants Insurance Co., of New York, 
notice of the organization of which was 
filed this week. The company is chart- 
ered to write all branches of fire and 

marine insurance. 

Members of the firm of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes and men affiliated ‘with that 
firm are also among the incorporators 
of the Bankers & Merchants and it is 
reported that Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
will act as underwriting managers of 
the company. The contract between 
the company and its underwriting man- 
agers is said to practically eliminate 
underwriting expense. 

The Incorporators 

The capitalization of the company 
has not yet been announced, but the 
Bankers & Merchants is expected im- 
mediately to take rank with the largest 
insurance companies. of: the United 
States. 

The incorporators of the Bankers & 
Merchants are E. J. Barber, vice-presi- 
dent. of the Barber Steamship Co.; 
James Barber, president of the Barber 
Steamship Co.; Howard Bayne, lawyer 
representing a group of banking in- 
terests; Oswald Kirby, of Willcox, Peck 
& WUughes;*° William C. Lane, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co.; 
W. A. Prime, of Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes; Seward Prosser, president of 
the Bankers Trust o.; Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co.; Oakley Wood, of the Barber Steam- 
ship Co.; Eugene R. Thayer, president 
of the Chase National Bank; Robert 
Van Iderstine, president of the Inter- 
national Fire & Marine Agency; Wil- 
liam G. Willcox, president of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes; Wendell P. Barker, 
attorney for Willcox, Peck & Hughes; 
and Herman Goldman, of the Barber 
Steamship Co. 


CLAUDE SNYDER HERE 
Claude Snyder, underwriting manager 
of the Henry Clay Fire, of Lexington, 
Ky., was in New York this week. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Changes .Made in 
Central Fire Office 


R. S. ALLEN BECOMES MANAGER 


Frank Gibson, Formerly With Fred S. 
James & Co., Appointed Under- 
writer for Outside Territory 


The Central Fire Office, Inc., this 
week announced several changes in its 
office personnel. 

R. S. Allen, for a number of years 
with J. J. Boland Co., Inc., formerly 
in Scrantonsand for some time past in 
charge of th@™®New York office of that 
agency, has been made office manager. 
Mr. Allen will start with the Central 
Fire Office, Inc., on December 1. 

Frank H: Gibson, now with Cornwall 
& Stevens, will become underwriter 
for the outside department of the Cen- 
tral Fire Office on Monday. Previous 
to his connection with Cornwall & 
Stevens, Mr. Gibson for seven years 
had been with Fred S. James & Co., 
as underwriter and special agent and 
his experience as an underwriter cov- 
ers a period of fifteen years. 

The Central Fire Office, Inc., also an- 
nounced this week the appointment of 
Frank W. Eckels as Long fsland City 
agent for the Millers National. 








J. H. BREWSTER AS COACH 
Newark, Nov. 15. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
As a subscriber and reader of your 
weekly, I desire to point out the in- 
completeness of your All Star Team 


of Fire Underwriters, published in your 


November 15th issue. I am sure you 
will agree with me that your All Star 
Team requires an All Star Coach, and 
surely you can find no one who would 
hetter fill that position than James H. 
Brewster, who, in the judgment of a 
good many capable insurance men who 
know him, would be classified as an 
underwriter with all the desirable qual- 
ifications quoted in your article. Why 
not complete your team with James 
H. Brewster, coach? 
A. W. MacKechnie, Jr. 
CUT EXPLOSION RATES 

At a meeting of the Explosion Con- 
ference, war and explosion rates were 
reduced, and war cover zones were 
abandoned. The new war cover rate 
is 25 cents with 50 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause. In explosion rates there 
is a 50 per cent. reduction except out- 
side cover in vicinity of New York 
harbor. 








THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


; JHE AUTOMOBILE=> 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 











FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


























Greater Capacity for Local Agents 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 





19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 

901 Ford Bidg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“*The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 

















CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. 1870 


BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 Ine 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


Reserve 


Sarplas ..i ii... 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Prompt Resumption Under U. and O. 
The “American Agency Bulletin” has 
issued a complete report of the use and 


occupancy demonstration at the last 
convention of the agents in Cleveland, 
by two local agents. One question in 
the demonstration was: 

“Do I get paid before I 
operations?” 

The answer follows: 

“There are lots of losses under use 
and occupancy policies that might run 
along for a period of time, and the as- 
sured under the policy may not want 
to wait all of that time for his money. 
There have been plenty of cases where 
there have been compromises, agree- 
ments between the adjusters for the 
insurance companies and the owners 
of the plant, and those compromises 
have generally been fair and reason- 
able. I have known some cases, how- 
ever, where they didn’t turn out just 
right. For instance, I know of one 
concern that has a great many Govern- 
ment orders. One of the very vital 
parts of the plant was destroyed, and 
they had a big use and occupancy loss. 
They figured up that it would take 
them a certain length of time to re- 
place their equipment, and they were 
willing to settle on that basis. Well, 
the companies thought that there 
ought to be a better basis than that for 
settlement, so they got to work to see 
if they couldn’t get priority orders 
from the Government since this plant 
was on war work, and they did not get 
priority orders, or at least they 
thought they got them. So, the ad- 
justment was made on the basis that 
the stuff could be furnished in accord- 
ance with this schedule of priority 
orders, and the money was paid. 

“After the money was paid and the 
owner of the plant was waiting for his 
new things to come in, so that he 
coula get going again, the priority 
orders didn’t materialize, and the act- 
ual loss to that owner of the property 
was a great deal more than had been 
figured. There is an angle to look out 
for.” 


resume 


* * * 


Farewell Dinner for Marshall 

A dinner was tendered Harry P. 
Marshall, office manager of Willcox, 
Peck, Brown & Crosby, of New York, 
by some thirty of his associates at that 
office at the Hotel Vanderbilt, recently, 
and presented him with a wrist watch. 
This by reason of the fact, that Mr. 
Marshall has for about a month been 
awaiting orders for assignment to gov- 
ernment transport service, and left af- 
ter the dinner for Norfolk. Mr. Mar- 
shall, after graduating from the Scien- 
tific Schoo] at Harvard, worked for 
some time as engineer in the automatic 
sprinkler business, then for many years 
in Philadelphia and New York in the 
brokerage offices of Henry W. Brown 
& Co., through whom he went to his 
present connection. He is a deserved- 
ly popular man, not only with his busi- 
ness associates, but with a large circle 
of personal acquaintances. 

+ 


. 
Court Comment on a_e Recent 
Brokerage Decision 
Making a broker personally liable 


for the premium on a marine policy 
which he ordered without the knowl- 
edge or authority of the owner was 
the startling judgment of a New York 
court last week when it ordered a 
a broker to pay the Globe & Rutgers 
Insurance Company $738.63. 

“The Underwriters’ Report” of San 
Francisco in discussing the recent de- 
cision in the case of Globe & Rutgers 
vs. Isaac C. Bunnell, said: “This was 


the full premium on some cargo load- 
ed in a vessel for export, but on which 
the owner testified he had previously 
coverage. 


secured his own It was 


shown that the owner did not know 
the broker and had never given him 
any order to procure the insurance. 

“Legitimate insurance brokers as 
well as companies will doubtless re- 
ceive news of this decision with satis- 
faction, because it will tend to dis- 
courage the unauthorized broker who 
‘butts in’ on a line hoping to make his 
insurance — stick. While the Pacific 
Coast has, happily, escaped. much of 
these methods, New York and other 
eastern insurance centers are said to 
be plagued with countless so-called 
brokers who swarm like flies at a 
molasses barrel around a_ prospective 
commission.” 

Isn't it awful how much more wicked 
New Yorkers are than people in other 
parts of the country? 

- ° s 


New York Offices Merge 

A. ©. Hegeman, who resigned as 
president of the E. C. Anderson Co., 
New York, has become a member of 
Davis, Dorland & Co. Nathan Strauss 
and two other members of the Ander- 
son office go to the Davis, Dorland 
office. The E. C. Anderson business 
is to be transacted hereafter from the 
office of Edward E. Hall & Co., 80 
Maiden Lane, which office has been 
in existence for fifty years and operates 
throughout the country and Canada. 
The business of the EF. C. Anderson 
Co. will be conducted in the same name 
as heretofore and a number of its office 
staff transfers to the Hall office. A. 
C. Hegeman has become known 
throughout the state through his activi- 
ties in the brokers’ association and the 
Insurance Federation. 





BIG WRITERS 
READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week for New Ideas 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT.FIRE OF PA. 


_ CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 




















SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


weuneed 1, 1918 


Cash Capital 


fe en 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


“*¥ Vice-President and Treasurer 
NAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


se - -$1,250,000.00 
- $2,384,971.20 
-$3,634,971.20 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 











BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 
BO. cccccabtctenacasisebeneeic $2,192,173.14 
Surplus in United States..... 772,927.35 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1917, 

DIO  cccdsatenéncenaeeneen 25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Represented at 
95 William Street, 


S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY. 


Phone, 447 John——588 Elizabeth 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
Pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
avement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA 





‘CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 


325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 








PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 











B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere i in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











Home Office: 68 William Street 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
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Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 





Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 

Ce CRO” cnsexcenscenacias $ 4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Premiums 10,630,740.40 
Reserve for Losses ..... 4,419,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes ....... ,000.! 
iia Reserve for Sundries 160,000.00 
The Oldest American ee Rr pete sanaeue 8,317,502.26 
Stock Insurance Company a2 
po | dcpabeenieestcenaeandsannnadess $28,477,242.66 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,518,273.33 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. 


1918 





Salesman’s Floater, 








OF 


Capital Stock, all cash 


serve, Legal Standard ............. 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims.. 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLD 











National Fire Insurance Company 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Funds reserved to meet ‘all Liabilities, 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Total Assets January 1, 1918....... 


F. D. Layton, Secretary F, 
S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. 


Re-insurance Re- 


+ eeeeee + $19,222,160.62 


B. Seymour, Treasurer | 
B. Roulet, General Agent 


ERS............$5,980,020.79 











What Peace Means 


To Fire Insurance 
STATEMENT BY HENRY EVANS 
Increased Watchfulness By Fire Insur- 

ance Necessary—Advises Close 
Watch Kept on Values 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental group, has summed up his ideas 
as to the effect which peace will have 
upon the business of fire insurance. He 
sees need for exercising caution. This 
is his statement: 

November 13, 1918. 

To our officers and special agents: 
The advent of peace will by no means 
mean that fire insurance may relax its 
war-time vigilance to vegetate in the 
security of an overnight return to nor- 
mal condition. 

Readjustment of the nation, keyed to 
the pitch of war, to the smoother and 
broader symphony of peace, will not 
be made in one swift modulation. New 
problems and new trials will come up 
for solution and only by the exercise 
of all foresight and care will new con- 
ditions be met and conquered. 

The necessities of war early caused a 
slump in all building operations except 
those essential to our victory. Thou- 
sands of manufacturing plants—large 
and small and of practically every de- 
scription—-went up at war prices and 
war values; some in towns and cities 
already existing; others in locations 
where, to house the new population, 
new towns had to be erected entire, 
together with all that goes with them. 
In existing towns and cities where in 
some cases new industries brought 
about large additions to the popula- 
tion, new blocks and subdivisions of 
dwellings went up. 

Over and above new 
numbers of established manufactories 
changed from peace activities to war 
production, necessitating extensive re- 
modeling in many cases and the instal- 
lation of new machinery in most. 

Values increased by leaps and bounds 
and profits generally increased well be- 
yond ordinary peace returns. Instead 
of turning men away, plants have 
worked shifts, and have worked short- 
handed in many cases. 

What will be the effect of peace on 
such conditions? Probably no two men 
will entirely agree. In the main, there 
are two broad viewpoints argued. 

One is that a tremendous slump will 
tread on the very heels of the peace 
declaration; that plants erected and 
modified for war purposes will fall into 
sudden disuse, there being no further 
eall for their product and they being 
unprepared to resume peace work im 
mediately. War equipment will have 
to be “scrapped” and peace machinery 
restored or installed new, or else op- 
erations suspended and plants left idle. 
War population will drain away from 
such unproductive locations and values 
of dwellings, stores and contents will 
depreciate. War wage rates will fall, 
too, affecting labor conditions and prob- 
ably breeding strikes, with the usuai 
destruction of property. 


The Optimistic Side 


This is one side of the picture. 
other is of a more optimistic 


plants, great 


The 
tone. 


held in 

under- 
opening 
as fast 


Civilian building operations, 
abeyance for so long, will be 
taken as rapidly as possible, 
fresh avenues of employment 
as war business closes down. 

Plants that changed from a peace to 
a war basis will be prepared to restore 
former equipment with comparatively 
little delay. 

New plants, erected for war activi- 
ties, will not be deserted or “scrapped” 
because the great cost of their erection 
at war prices will force their continu- 
ance in business for purposes of profit. 
Some salvage will be demanded, and 
with the experience of other plants at 


hand, these will find it fairly easy to 
shift equipment and operations from 
a war to a peace basis. Thus values 


will be partly stabilized in new towns 
and new parts of old towns. Profits 
will decrease but not vanish, and values 
likewise. Labor will find abundant 
openings in the resumption of activi- 
ilies so long neglected. Articles cheer- 
fully given up by the people for the 
period of the war will again be de- 
manded and manufactured. Months, if 
not years, will be required to replace 
the loss caused by the war—not so 
much the actual loss due to destruc- 
lion as that more subtle loss caused 
by the halting of normal progress in 
all walks of life. To make up this lost 





ground, the nation will have plenty to 
do. There will be work for everybody; 
prices will stay up and stable; values 
will remain; conditions will be favor 
able generally. In short the nation will 
face a period of abounding prosperity 
after peace is declared. 

The truth probably lies in the no 
man’s land between these two view 
points. Some industries, some sections, 
will undoubtedly show abnormal fluc- 


tuations in values and profits; others 
will as likely maintain an average 
stability. Loss and depreciation will 


surely develop in some cases, offset by 
enhanced values and increased profits 
in others. Instead of a sudden slump, 
or a tremendous surge of prosperity, 
it is likely that conditions will change 
gradually—that the readjustment of 
values and labor will be a slow process 
towards the future normal level. 
Whether this future normal will be 
that of pre-war times, or sink even be 
low that, or remain higher and better, 
is largely a matter to be decided by 


future developments, economic and 
political. ; 

To cite instances of specific indus 
tries: 

With the whole metal working in- 
dustry so largely serving the Govern 
ment the bid for peace has had no 


effect on production, though undeniably 
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NATIONAL UNION 


in times of peace. 








Four thousand men are serving under 


the red, white and blue emblem of the is 
- Loyalty is their ‘ ) 


always prepared and wins its plaudits 


tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 


watchword - service their forte. ist 

Protecting the public against devastat- n 4 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish Ay 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric se : a 
of the Nation’s credit. They are the iy — 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION bed} 
in advocating a policy which protects 7 
the homes of men and life time property wet 
accumulation. It is an army whichis A; 
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The recruiting sta- 
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it has caused many manufacturers to 
think sharply concerning plans for the 
transition. The existence of Govern- 
ment price-fixing machinery is counted 
on to stabilize the market when war 
demand falls off, but there has been 
some evidence latterly, particularly in 
pig-iron and in old material that buyers 
recognize the entrance of new possi- 
bilities into the situation. 
The large number of men 
the army has diminished demand for 
men’s suits, hats, coats, ete. Difficul- 
ties in the supply of materials have 
also been great, but the trade has ben- 
efitted by the realization of existing 
stocks at enhanced prices. Prices will 
doubtless decrease after the war, but 
the return to civil life of millions of 
fighters will increase demand. Is not 
this illustrative of the fact that every 
loss will bring its own compensation 
in some degree? The Government's in- 
troduction of standard suits at fixed 
prices will relieve the situation as re- 
gards searcity of materials. The wool- 
en industry is more under the control 
of the Government than most others 


taken for 


Vigilance Necessary 
One thing is 
adventure: 


certain beyond a per 
The business of fire insur- 
ance will be affected. Whichever way 
after-war conditions turn, vigilance is 
requisite for the good of the business 

Declining values will have to be care- 
fully serutinized. Covers will have to 
be reduced correspondingly with low- 
ered values. Useless and unused prop 
erties will call for cancellations. The 
moral hazard will bear close watching 

Especially in the case of the unusual 
amourt of use and occupancy insur- 
unce, written during the war and based 
on war incomes, will moral hazard play 
a larger role than ever before Ex 
plosion insurance, which produced a 
comfortable premium income with sat- 
isfactory results so far, will no doubt 
disappear to a great extent, noticeable 
especially in the East 

An average stability of 
need even closer watching, for conceal- 
ed in any such averages will lie innum- 
erable small and local readjustments-——a 
decrease here balanced by an increase 
there; this loss offset by that enhanced 
value; good conditions in one place 
standing against bad conditions in an- 


values will 


other. Any such situation as this will 
demand constant alertness, both foi 
the company itself and for the benefit 
of the assureds. For the company, to 
see that liability is reduced to corre 
spond with decreased values, or elim- 
inated in the event of impairment of 
value. For the assured, to make sure 
that where values do enhance they are 


properly cared for; that co-insurance 
provisions are properly complied with; 
that insurable values, so far as the 
company can rightly exert its influence, 
are properly protected 


This is a phase of our service that 
must not be overlooked; a_ service 
which, if carefully and impartially ren- 


dered to the assured, should be of great 
benefit to the company and to the busi- 
ness as a whole, in demonstrating to 
the assured that his interests are not 
being overlooked while the business i: 
seeing to its own future 

Any great wave of prosperity, with 
blanket inflation of values, will call for 


close study because such a trend will 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Herrick Manager of 
Enemy Companies 
APPOINTED BY THE CUSTODIAN 
Chase National Beak, Now York, Bids 
$576,100 for International 


ance Company 


Insur- 





On Thursday morning the Chase Na, 
Bank bid $576,100 the In- 
ternational. Crum & Forster were the 


tional for 


only insurance bidders, 

Harold 
the Niagara, has been appointed man- 
liquidator of enemy 
The Associated Press 
the following 


Herrick, former president of 


ager and insur- 


ance companies. 
Tuesday out 


on sent 


story: 
On 
erty 


stock of 
which in 1937 had 


Thursday, November 21, the Alien Prop 
Custodian will sell, at public auctioa, the 
che Iniernational Insuraace Compan? 
a premium at 


count oF more 


than $7,000,000 Phe International Insurarce 
Company was owned by the Hamburg Assu: 
ance Company, which was controlled by the 
Mutzenbechers of Germany. The Mutzer 
bechers were dominating factors in the ‘ver 
man insurance and re-insurance cartel, the 
object of which was to control the re-insurance 
and insurance field throughout the worl. 

The companies which will be liquidated im 
mediately with their premium accounts fo 


1917, are as follows 


Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co 


Aix la Chapelle...... rF 7 751,072 
Alliance Insurance Co., Berlin 56,812 
Cologne Re-insurance Co.............. 1,568,988 
Frankona Re-insurance Co., Frankfort $0),94 
Frankfort Genenal Insurance Co....... 0 ...eee 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Co., 

Hlamburg Pica ieeaa wlan, oth laa xeese 703,147 
International Re-assurance Co., Ltd., 

Vienna en pee Ceeiaeweenre eben —_ 661,605 
Mannheim Insurance Co., Mannheim.. 3,007,473 
Mercury Re-insurance (o............+. 266,201 
Minerva Retrocession and Re-insur 

ee Cbs Was vicia suenies Chie en neces 132,037 
Munich Re-insurance Co Munich 

(“United States Department” and 

“Foreign Department’) ..... 630,977 
Nord-Deutsche Insunance Co Hlam 


burg (Both Fire and Marine Offices) 3,052,059 


Prussian Life Insurance Co., of Berlin 271,840 
Prussian National Insurance Co., of 

DE. Wi cviepetbnrbavenedss@oekeabedeets 1,425,749 
South German Ke-insurance Co., of 


1,032,410 


Munich 
' 2,710,112 


Swiss National Insurance Co 


MOO « ccadvscetessierevesonctes $16,751,424 
Bach of these companies has continued to 
control its own affairs for the purpose of 
liquidation under a license from the Treas 
ury Department, but the licenses were revoked 
yesterday, and ‘liquidation will now be con 
cluded under Mr. Palmer's direction. Simul 
taneously therewith Mr, Herrick took control 
The Munich Re-insurance Company is the 
pioneer in the re-insurance field in this country 
It is the largest concern of its kind in the 
world, and does business in every country 
in the world It controls several insurance 
und re-insurance companies, among them the 
Allianz Insurance Company of Berlin and 
the Swiss National Insurance Company 


Investigation carried on by the insurance 


division of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office of which Wm. G. Scheide is Chief, into 
the affairs and methods of insurance agen 
cies established here, by German companies 
have disclosed striking examples of the meth 
ods adopted by the Germans to perpetuate 
their control over. the insurance business in 
this country while the war was on, and after 
ward, and the ewbservience of their American 
representatives, even to the extent of conceal 
ment, and evasion of the law. 

The German insurance interests were not 
content with limiting their efforts to repre 


senting their own companies. They organized 





New Agency Heads of 
Fred S. James & Co. 


C. L. De WITT AND P. A. COSGROVE 


Mr. Cosgrove to Have Supervision of 
Mr. De Witt of 


Western and Southern States 


Eastern States; 


Fred S. James & Co., United States 


managers of the General, of Paris; 


Urbaine, of Paris; and Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, announce the ap- 
pointment of Carroll L. De Witt and 


Patrick A. 
intendents of the three companies. 


Cosgrove as agency super- 


Careers of Messrs. Cosgrove and 
De Witt 
Mr. Cosgrove will have supervision 


of the business in the Eastern States 
and Mr. De Witt of that in the Western 
and Southern States. 

Both of these gentlemen have been 
associated with us for some time as 
field representatives, Mr. De Witt re- 
siding in Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
Cosgrove in Hartford, Conn. They will 
become residents of Mew York at an 
early date. 

Mr. De Witt served the Newark Fire 
Ins. Co. as general agent and the 
Cleveland National Insurance Co. as 
vice-president, and Mr. Cosgrove was 
in the service of the Great American 
and later served the Fidelity-Phenix 
in the office and field before coming to 
Fred 8S. James & Company. 


DOUBLE EFFORT ON AUTOS 

Are you turning your energy into 
profits by earnestly soliciting automo- 
bile business, Mr. Agent? asks Fred 
©. Calkins of agents in Florida. In 
these days and times you must “throw 
her into high” and keep your gas tank 
full if you would overcome the added 
expense of existing. Even though we 
have “cullud lady,” elevator girls who 
need disinfecting, Spanish flu on the 
rampage, Office forces depleted, post 
office service on the bum and many 
other things to vex and annoy, remem- 
ber always that the sunshine follows 
the rain—pretty good old song that and 
we honor whoever wrote it the same 
as we do the party who arranged for 
Sunday to come along every seventh 
day and invented ice water and break- 
fast bacon. You can’t aFord to Dodge 
the suggestions we have made as to 
your redoubling your efforts, so let's 
have the daily reports by next mail. 
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The Northern Assurance Go. 
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Russian and Scandinavian re-insurance com 

panies over which they exercised complete 55 JOHN STREET 

control, and by means of pooling arrangements 
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gage Choose your company with regard 
to record in past conflagrations and 
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What is Worth Owning 
is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with all its 
possibilities for loss, property is more 
worth owning than ever. War prices 
make repairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 
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Automobile Rule 
Cuts Commissions 


TWENTY PER CENT. FOR LOCALS 


Extent of General Agency Practice 
Revealed at National Conference 
Meeting in Chicago 











Contrary to expectation the new au- 
tomobile commission rule went through 
in Chicago much more smoothly than 
was anticipated. There were not a few 
who before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference declared that the rule 
‘ would be a “dud.” 

While it is a complicated rule, un- 
avoidably so, there was not so much 
done by way of amendment before it 
was finally adopted. The definition of 
a department office was amended, pre- 
senting it in more detail but not in 
reality altering the sense. 

A clause was added allowing more 
discretion to the state agency commit- 
tee in considering appointments which 
conform with the letter of some parts 
of the rule. Another clause was added 
increasing the restrictions on marine 
companies by setting forth that they 
cannot enter any general agency office 
from which a fire company had been 
taken out by the application of this 
rule. 

The words “not exceeding” 
serted before the figures in 
denoting commissions limits. 


were in- 
the rule 


Opposition at First 


Those who attended the meeting 
went there with all sorts of objections 
to the original draft. Reading it over 
and studying it, certain features stood 
out like an electric sign. They saw 
concessions going to other lines than 
their own and restrictions placed upon 
themselves and their thoughts centered 
on these points to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The South, which had been instructed 
to vote against the rule, sent two dele- 
gates. It might have had six. G. C. 
Bulkley, of the Springfield, was chair- 
man of the committee which got up the 
rule. In the executive committee meet- 
ing there were seven for the rule and 
three against. In the open meeting 
the vote for the rule was 26 and against 
it one. The West voted solidly for it. 

When the delegates reached Chicago 
and the whole subject was talked over 
and explained, the opposition rapidly 
began to lose its force. Some presented 
statistics purporting to show how much 
business the marine companies had as 
compared with the fire companies. They 
were made to appear as running almost 
neck and neck. Others showed just 
as conclusively that these figures were 
all wrong. 

General Agents Galore 

The enormity of the general agency 

evil was revealed by elaborate infor- 


mation bearing the ear marks of au- 
thenticity. In the Eastern and New 
England Conference territory it was 
shown that 59 companies had 148 gen- 
eral agents in 49 cities. Of these gen- 
eral agents 125 were operated by 52 
fire companies; 23 by 7 marine com- 
panies. Eleven of these general agen- 
cies have only one or no sub<agents. 
There are .7 general agencies in Rhode 
Island, 12 in Baltimore and 1 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In the Western Conference 35 com- 
panies had upwards of 125 general agen- 
cies in 27 cities, 55 of which are op- 
erated by 10 marine companies and the 
remainder by fire companies. Sixteen 
of these have one or no sub-agents. 

In the Southern field thirty-three 
companies have 70 general agents. 

Wiil Follow Main Channel 

There’ were the not unexpected 
charges made that the whole trouble 
was caused by the fire companies, to 
which excepton was taken and ground 
given. Ther@ were also threats from 
the marine side to withdraw from the 
Conference if they could not be satis- 


fied. However, these were only inci- 
dents and interfered in small extent 
with the smooth launching of the new 
rule. The polished diplomacy of the 
marine contingent was at all times in 
evidence. 

As explained by H. C. Clough the 
new Conference president, the new rule 
will provide for a distinction between 


fire, marine and casualty companies. 
The Conference will recognize as chan- 
nels for acquiring automobile business 
those channels used by the companies 
in acquiring their main line of business. 

For example, a fire company will be 
expected to acquire its automobile busi- 
ness through the channels it uses in 
obtaining its general fire business, so 
that where a fire company has bona 
fide branch office or a general agency 
for fire business it will be allowed to 
operate it for automobile business, but 
not to create a general agency for au- 
tomobile business that is not a general 
agency for the company for fire busi- 
ness. 

Marine Company Status 


As regards the 
writing automobile 
the assistance of a fire or casualty 
agency plant (such as the companies 
that are managed by Appleton & Cox, 
Chubb & Son and H. K. Fowler), Mr. 
Clough says the new rule provides that 
these offices may operate their automo- 


marine companies 
insurance without 


bile business by means of general 
agencies, provided that such general 
agencies shall have managerial con- 


trol over not less than one state, and 
that all the automobile business writ- 
ten by the marine company in that 
state shall be reported to such general 
agent. 

The commissions for such general 
agencies are to be limited to 30 per 
cent. and the local agency commission 
throughout the country is to be limited 
to 20 per cent., with a maximum of 
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a difference 
by 


there will be 
commissions payable 


25 per cent. commission to local agents 
in the metropolitan districts of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia,’ Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 
Underwriting Cost the Same 
The 
tinctions 


yet the 


the same 


above dis 
while 


theory upon which the 


were agreed to is that (Continued on page 


the 


between the 
different 
classes of companies in the Conference, 
percentage of total underwrit- 
ing cost to premiums will be practically 
to all classes of companies 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus . - . 

Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 

Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 

Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 
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Fire Departments _ 
Becoming Unionized 


BALTIMORE MEN ASK ADVANCE 


Motorization of Apparatus Progress- 
ing—To Have Gasolene Pump— 
Eighty Horses on Hand 


Unionization of city fire departments 
goes on apace. 

Now it is the Baltimore firemen who 
are making demands and seeking to be- 
come a factor at the city hall. No 
doubt this is perfectly natural in view 
of the heavy financial strain put upon 
everybody. How long it will be before 
all time-honored sentiment within the 
fire fighter becomes dead or numbed, 
remains to be seen. It looks as if be- 
fore long fire fighting. like the trades 
and a great many other occupations. 
would be reduced to the common union 
level: “If it’s not too much trouble 
to do it, I'll do it, otherwise it wil) 
have to wait my convenience. If I’m 
not satisfied with what I get I reserve 
the right to carry a perpetual grouch 
and even the existence of a fire is not 
sufficient reason why I should exert 
myself.” Or words to that effect. 

The Baltimore Union was _ recently 
organized and it sent a committee to 
the Board of Estimate to present its 
request for an increase in pay. Offi- 
cers in the department are not in the 
union organization. The nipemen and 
laddermen wish $1,400. The men say 
thev are satisfied with the hours of 
work if they can get what they con- 
sider proper pay. The Fire Board 
claims to be in favor of paving the men 
more and has no objection to the 
union. In view of what $1.400 will 
buy at present, doubtless the men 
ought to have it. 

The Baltimore department is also 
working on a plan for complete motor- 
ization. 

Automobile Commissions 
(Continued from page 17) 


In other words, a fire insurance com 
pany paying 25 per cent. commission 
in the metropolitan areas and 20 per 
cent. local agency commission else- 
where will, with its cost incurred for 
special agents and expenditure in hand- 

















H. R. CLOUGH 


ling the direct reported business of 
local agents, have about the same total 
underwriting cost as the marine com- 
pany paying 30 per cent. to a general 
agent. 

In order to comply with the terms 











H. R. Clough President of 
Automobile Conference 


H. R. Clough, the new presi- 
dent of the Nationa] Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, is an 
Englishman by birth and an 
American by adoption. He re- 
ceived his early training in in- 
surance at the head office of the 
Palatine Insurance Company in 
England. Mr. Clough came to 
this country in April, 1916, and 
for more than ten years he has 
been with the Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies. During the 
past three or four years he has 
devoted himself almost entirely 
to the development of the auto- 
mobile insurance ‘business and 
is the officer in charge of the 
automobile business of the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and the Automobile In- 
=: surance Company of Hartford, 
== which, incidentally has’ the 
: largest automobile business of 
any insurance organization. Mr. 
Clough has always been an ac- 
tive leader in co-operative work 
among the companies,—and_ in- 
deed the idea of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference was his conception. As 
he is also a member of the auto- 
mobile committee of the Nation- 
al Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau it may be con- 
fidentially predicted that still 
further co-operation between 
fire and casualty companies in 
the matter of automobile insur- 
ance will be stimulated. 


























of the rule local conferences will pro- 
ceed to eliminate excepted cities where 
local agents have been getting 25 per 
cent. and will now get 20 per cent. 
General agencies for automobile busi- 
ness will be reduced to the grade of 
iocal agents. In this connection close 
watch will be kept upon any attempt 
to take advantage of fire companies 
making such changes. 

To effectually carry out the applica- 
tion of the new commission rules in 
the metropolitan areas Mr. Clough ex- 
plained that there will be appointed 
small sub-committees which will pro- 
pose proper rules for regulating brok- 
erage and the like. It is hoped that 
this will lead to organization of local 
agents’ associations in any large city 
(such as the one that is being organ- 
ized at the present time in Philadel- 
phia), which local agents’ associations 
will be charged with the responsibility 
of securing the observance locally of 
all automobile underwriting and com- 
mission rules and rates as well as the 
maintenance of adequate stamping of- 
fices 

Not only will any agency above the 
grade of local agent have to be sub- 


Rossia Insurance Company 
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Niagara- Detroit Und. 


BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
American Eagle Ins. Co, 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 








of Watertown VY. 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


65th Annual Statement 


MED. sxsaccunvpeasennegetscvunbant $5,574,008.60 
UNE - icccuadicndeudieinenieaeceian 2,923,025.51 
eee Sicneensnews 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IE nics cikinvn ci ycansescensenebeiereees 


3 So. William St. 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....§ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,727,022 


$830,156 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF | 
LONDON, ENG. 

IID. sss cetarenedessantsavecsed $1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 

Surplus United States State- 
SE 55 as sare Wa otainsd aanhoeecaaee $562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 


NEW YORK 




















mitted to the Conference for approval 
hereafter but also it will be necessary 
for any member company to re-submit 
to the Conference any general agency 
appointment that it at present has and 
which must be proved to be legitimate 
under the new rules. While there has 
been much controversy during the past 


few months among the members of 
the Conference as to the wisdom of 
establishing commission rules along 
the lines of the foregoing, yet there 
has been recognition on the part of 
all of the fact that the total acquisition 
cost for automobile insurance must be 
reduced. 
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War Risk During Armistice 


It seems that some underwriters in 
this market, judging from rates which 
they are charging, apparently think 
this hazard can be written at ex- 
tremely low They have lost en- 
tire sight of the fact that not less than 
four vessels were lost on our own coast 
by mines during the past four weeks or 
so. The first vessel which was probably 
lost through a mine was the ship 
“Brynhilda,” as part of the vessel and 
breakage was picked up off Fire Island, 
which would indicate that she was un- 
doubtedly destroyed by a mine. 

The steamer “Sansaba” was lost off 
Barnegat, by striking a mine, as well 
the steamer “Chaparra,” and the 
last. vessel reported lost off the coast 
of Maine by striking a mine was the 
steamer “Saetia,’ which proves con- 
clusively that there is still a material 
risk off our coast and that similar losses 


rates. 


as 


ean be looked for in the future; and 

unless underwriters receive an ade- 

quate premium for the hazard which 
YARD FIRE MARSHALS 

Delaware River Yards Perfect Fire 
Prevention Organization 
Hog Island Man President 

The Delaware River Fire Marshals’ 


Association, composed of officials who 
have charge of fire prevention work in 
shipyards in the Tenth District, was 
organized at a meeting at Wilmington, 
Del., last week. 


James Meskell, fire marshal at Hog 
Island, was elected president of the or- 
ganization, and George L. Klugh, fire 
marshal at the Harlan plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
elected vice-president. 

The the Harlan 
plant and warmly praised conditions 
and the spirit found there, says the 
“Harlan News.” ° 

The fire department of the mold loft 
put on an equipment assemble drill in 
ten seconds for their benefit. The or- 
ganization consists of Olaf Johnson and 
J. H. Haslett, Tenth District fire mar- 
shals; James Meskell, Hog Island; A. 
S Angest, Merchant Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration; John Bauers, Pusey & Jones, 
Gloucester; James Flaxon, Sun Ship; 
John McGowan, Pusey & Jones, Wil- 
mington; C. Jackson, Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington; George Klugh and Wil- 
liam Weldin, Harlan. 


visitors inspected 


RISK REDUCTIONS 


McAdoo has announced 
very marked reductions in the rates 
charged for war risk insurance for 
hulls and cargoes between all points, 
and similar reductions on seamen’s 
compensation insurance for masters, 
officers and crews of vessels. 


WAR 


Secretary 


The rate for trans-Atlantic voyages 
on vessels and cargoes was reduced 
from two per cent. to one-half of one 


per cent. and the other reductions ef- 
fected by the new schedules are quite 
as large in proportion. 

This action was taken in view of the 
signing of the armistice providing for 
cessation of hostilities. 


they are assuming, they will be called 
upon to draw on their other funds for 


iosses which they sustain from this 
hazard. 
Transatlantic Perils 
Vessels bound on transatlantic voy- 


ages are bound to encounter even more 
mine risk than vessels along our own 
as undoubtedly any number of 
mines have been scattered during the 
past four years by German mine layers, 
in addition to which theré will be any 
number of mines breaking away from 
their moorings, well that 
will be lost in taking up those which 
have been made stationary. 


coast, 


as as those 


Although, from reports received, the 
English Government is assuming these 
hazards on all voyages at a rate of \% 
per cent., the majority of underwriters 
doing business in this city do not think 
that this rate for the 
quate. 


present is ade- 


OBSERVER 


Brokers Here 
Kept Premiums 


FRENCH HAD BAD EXPERIENCE 


A. V. Hansen, of Paris, Explains to 
Marine Club Misunderstandings 
Which Have Arisen 
That useless misunderstandings have 
stood in the way of an exchange of 
business between French and American 
companies in the past which were not 
just to either market was the state- 
ment made by A. V. Hansen, of the firm 
of Alb. Smeesters, of Paris, who is now 
in New York, in his address to the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club week. Mr. 

liansen said in part: 

“We afraid 
of the and the peo- 
ple who have frightened us more than 
anybody else have been of the 
American wild-cat brokers. Particularly 
during the war, have received in 


last 


on our side have been 


American business, 


some 


we 
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France orders and proposals which you 
would hardly believe if I told you about 
them here tonight, any amount of cases 
representing enormous orders, which 
we have accepted and dealt with as 
best we could on our side, and general- 
ly with the result that after hundreds 
of thousands of dollars had been placed 
closing comes along for a couple of 
thousand dollars, and as to the pre- 
miums, I can tell you, in many cases, 
we have not seen any yet. Very few 
people on our side know anything about 
the American business or very little, 
and consequently, the state of affairs 
is that they both mistrust each other, 
which is an absurd position. 

“The reason why I have come over 
here is to study the American market 
and to bring home to our friends in 
France, the possibilities which the 
American market contains for us, and 
we wish that you in return would give 
some attention to our French market. 
I think that the result will be that you 
will find that we are by no means as 
small as you are inclined to believe. 

“This war has brought France and 
America closer together than any two 
nations have probably been before. 
America and France have joined hands 
in the bloodiest fighting the world has 
ever seen, and have done this success- 
fully. Politically we are the two big- 
gest sister republics. Financially we 
now stand together, and will undoubted- 
ly stand together in the future. Do 
you not think that it would be absurd 
if we men of the insurance world, who 
represent one of the pillars of mod- 
ern trade, should leave each other out 
of the co-operation which is now 
coming? 

“The position of our 
1914, and the position of 
today is entirely different. In 1914, the 
German companies had control to a 
large extent, of the French marine in- 
surance market. They worked there 
through agencies, branch offices, they 
were stockholders in French companies 
and they had reinsurance treaties with 
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market in 
our market 
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a great number of French companies. 


“Why the German companies could 
obtain this remarkable control over our 
market is easy to understand, if one 
goes closely into the matter. 


“First of all we have the Trade 
Treaty of 1871, when France had been 
defeated, which gave the German com- 
panies practically a position of prefer- 
ence. 

“Second, the German companies ob- 
tained immense financial resources by 
the way in which they pooled their in- 
terests. They generally worked to- 
gether in groups containing from five 
to ten companies, thus naturally being 
able to command enormous facilities. 
The French companies at that time 
were not numerous, and we had only 
a couple possessing any capital worth 
mentioning. The French companies 
transacted mainly French business. It 
is typical for French companies that 
you do not see them often abroad. 

“In 1914, when the war broke out, 
this created quite a revolution on our 
market. The German companies were 
expelled with the result that the mar- 
ket was left very short of cover owing 
to the enormous increase of values and 


to the war risk business. 
“{ will mention one example, which 
rather illustrates the position of the 


French market 
warship, in 
a value of 
was found 


at that time. A French 
course of construction at 
approximately $6,000,000. 
to have been insured for 
about 50 per cent. of its value with 
German companies. In this case the 
client was the French Government. You 
can now understand how much of pri- 
vate property would be insured with 
the same companies. This will never 
he the case again. The withdrawal of 
the German companies from the French 
market naturally created there an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for progressive 
insurance companies to replace the 
market. ‘The British companies were 
the first to realize this opportunity, and 
secondly the French realized it them- 
selves, but I do not think that the Amer 
ican companies have yet realized it. 

“We have in France thirty British 
insurance companies working there. 
We have one American insurance com- 
pany. I think that you will agree with 
me that if it is worth the while for 
thirty of the most conservative British 
companies to have agencies and un- 
derwriting agencies in France, it ought 
certainly to be worth the while for 
more than one American company to 
do the same. 

“During the war, and in spite of the 
terrific difficulties which we have ex- 
perienced, the French companies have 
been coming along in a way which I 
can frankly state has surprised our- 
selves. We are getting progressive. We 
now have in all one hundred and 
twenty-five companies that underwrite 
on our market. 

“Among them we have too many for- 
eign companies that extract profitable 
business from France without giving 
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any business in return, or even being 
able to give any business in return. We 
wish to have American companies 
which could work there and obtain a 
proportion of our profitable business 
and which could give us American 
business in exchange. 

“Let’s compare the position between 
New York and Paris. You have 103 
companies in all. We have 125. You 
have 62 native companies. We have 50. 
You have 41 foreign companies. We 
have 75. 

“Now the conclusion of these figures 
that our market therefore should be 
more important than yours would be 
entirely misleading. You in America 
have an insurance law which is sec 
ond to none. We have no such insu 
ance law in France, and the conse 
quence thereof is that we have too 
many small native companies and also 
too many small foreign companies com- 
ing to our field, and there exists no, 
or very little, control over the activi 
ties of these companies. We need very 
badly an insurance law, and I think we 
shall get it 

“As to the underwriting facilities of 
our market, an average risk of $500, 
000 or so will exhaust the market 
Practically the whole of our excess bus- 
iness goes to London. Some of it goes 
to New York. 

“London, as you know, is and has 
been the world’s centre for interna- 
tional business. You know that age 
will always assist, age gives reputa- 
tion and age gives time to educate men 
in their business. 

“You know yourself that you are 
short of capable insurance men. As a 
matter of fact the whole world is to- 
day short of capable insurance men, 
this as a consequence of the enormous 
development of the business. 

“There is still ample room in France 
for American companies, and we on 
our side have been wondering why 
American companies are not coming 
along. 


French Brokerage Conditions 


“T will give you some of the details 
regarding the underwriting nm our 
side. We have in France, eight brok- 
ers, who are more or less Government 
officials. This is an old institution, but, 
nevertheless, contains great advantages. 
The fact that the brokers’ number is 
limited, and that they are in a legal 
way, Government officials, improves 
considerably the moral hazard, and we 
verv seldom experience much trouble 
with non-payment of premiums. 

“The business transacted over there 
is mainly pure French business, al- 
though we get some from Italy, Spain 
and Belgium. 

“Our cargo business is, as far as im- 
port is concerned, mainly wool, grain, 
hides, silk, oil, mineral oil, coffee, cocoa, 
etc Our export consists mainly of 
manufactured goods. 

“It is very typical of French  busi- 
ness that the cargo business is more 
generally covered under open policies. 

“The second section of our business 
is the hull business, which is about 
the only hull business in the world that 
during a long period has shown good 
results. I believe that underwriters on 
this side do not write more hull busi- 
ness than they can possibly help and 
are obliged to do so for the sake of 
obtaining other business. On our side 
this is exactly the opposite. We must, 
in many cases, write a certain amount 
of cargo covers to be able to obtain our 


lines on some of the French hull busi- 
ness. Why the French hull business 
is better than that of other nations is 
not because our navigation conditions 
are better than that of other nations, 
but because our hull conditions are 
different from yours and are very fa- 
vorable to underwriters. 

“We have, generally speaking, a very 
well organized market. We have un- 
derwriting associations. We have our 
tariffs, which like all tariffs are more 
or less kept. Our rates on the French 
business are better than the rates that 
could be obtained on the same_ busi- 
ness that goes to London and New 
York. 

“The centre of the marine insurance 
in France is Paris, but all companies 
invariably have their own agents in all 
the ports so that the business extracted 
is centered in Paris in spite of the 
fact that Paris is an inland town. 

“The conclusion which I will drawn 
as far as the underwriting in Paris is 
concerned is: The French market 
from an underwriting point of view is 
a comparatively easy one—-there are 
few restrictions. There is a keen but 
loyal competition. The market today 
nossesses a very progressive spirit, and 
it is altogether too important a market 
to be neglected.” 


Te Modify Floater 
(Continued from page 1) 

the time in which any standard rider 
could be changed had expired by law. 

The law was amended, but there was 
: year’s delay in amending it. By that 
time the new standard policies were 
on the way. The change was hung 
up. After the new standard policy 
went into effect, without anyone seem- 
ing to know it, the insurance depart- 
ment temporarily re-promulgated all 
the old standard riders, including the 
one under discussion. 

Takes Matter up With Dcpartment 

Mr. Robb took the matter up with 
the Department this particular clause 
is used only in New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange territory, and the in- 
formal conference of last week was ar- 
ranged The Department seems p'eased 
with the idea that the Mxchange is 
willing to adopt a more liberal form, 
and a form to accomplish the end in 
view will doubtless be promulgated. 


Evans on Conditions 
After Peace Comes 
(Continued from page 15) 
mean only indefinite postponement of 
the final readjustment. which must be 
handled as already indicated. 

To sum up: The change from war 
to peace conditions will call for in- 
creased watchfulness from fire insur- 
ance—not only to protect itse'f but also 
to guard the interests of its clients, 
our assureds. There must be no dis- 
nosing of vamished values to the com- 
panies, at war prices; there must be 
no wanton reduction in amounts of in- 
surance, unless values have actually 
Gepreciated, or are sure to decrease. 
Our readjustment to general values and 
conditions must be brought about im- 
partially and fairly. 

With no trace of pessimism, but 
rather with unbounded faith in the 
future growth of America, it cannot be 
overlooked that the coming period of 
reconstruction will require the constant 
alertness of our office, field and agency 
forces. to avoid moral hazard losses 
and keep the premium income growing. 





General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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Liberty Mutual’s 
Shipyard Plan 


STOCK MEN THROW RATES OPEN 


Fleet Corporation’s Insurance Depart- 
ment Recommends Wholesale Can- 
cellation of Existing Policies 


The plan by which the Liberty Mu- 
tual, of Boston, has offered to write 
liability insurance on shipyards of the 
Emergency Fleet. Corporation, is in 
substance as follows: 

The company agrees to giv2 the ship- 
yard contractors common law liability 
and, if the workmen desire to take it, 
the benefits under the Louisiana com- 
pensation law. 

The Liberty Mutual has what it calls 
a “net guaranteed” rate, but has also 
anether rate which it calls an “ad- 
vance” rate, the “guaranteed” rate be- 
ing 30 per cent. off of the “advance” 
rate. The “advance” rate is to be paid. 
and the rate as “guaranteed” is to be 
30 ner cent. less. 

The Liberty Mutual claims to have a 
policy of reinsurance in Lloyds, Lon- 
don, protecting it against unusual loss 
and further an agreement, which will 
be undertaken by a third party, guar- 
anteeing that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will not be called upon 
for an assessment. No indication is 
given as to who the third party may 
be. Of course, this gets down to stock 
insurance. The difference is that the 
rates are lower than the rates the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation claims 
are the rates of the stock companies, 
but which rates were never promul- 
gated for the stock companies. The 
mutual also agrees to nay the full medi- 
cal if it exceeds the $150 provided for 
under the Louisiana Act. This is prac- 
tically the whole plan. 

The Liberty Mutual states that on ac- 
count of the rates they are making they 
should have all the business, and the 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation urges that the business be 
given to the Liberty Mutual. 


Business “Ordered” Cancelled 


This week it was announced that the 
Fleet Corporation had “ordered” that 
all the liability and compensation in- 
surance on its plants be cancelled as 
of December 1 and rewritten in the 
Liberty Mutual, formerly the Massa- 
chusetts Employes Mutual, organized by 
special provision of the compensation 
law of that state. In fact, the Fleet 
Corporation did not “order” the can- 
cellation of this business, but merely 
recommended such action. It is doubt- 
ful if even the government could dis- 
turb existing business. Premiums on 
the coast plus work in the shipyards 
are paid by the Corporation and direct 
contract work by the contractor. 

Ever since the shipyard business be- 
came a factor in the insurance field, 
the companies. acting through the 
Bureau, have been giving the Fleet 
Corporation all sorts of information 
upon which rates and rules might be 
based. But just at the time it was 
becoming likely that the companies and 
the government might get together on 
an acceptable plan for doing business, 
the insurance department of the Fleet 


Corporation flies off the handle and 
summarily recommends that the whole 
business be turned over to one mutual 
company which has its headquarters in 
New England, while the most of the 
shipyard business is in the South. 


Stock Companies Act 


As soon as it became evident to the 
companies how they were to be treated 
they met and resolved: 


“That companies be authorized to 
make their own rates based upon ex- 
perience for voluntary compensation and 
employers’ liability coverage for such 
shipbuilding risks under Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in Southern States 
as are no wearried on their books; 
these rates to apply during continuance 
of the shipbuilding operations which 
they are covering in those States and 
to include such workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits as may be requested by 
their policyholders.” 

This resolution leaves the companies 
free to use the alternative plan of the 
Bureau for liability states in dealing 
with shipbuilding risks of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in Southern 
states. They can take their past ex- 
perience on a risk on their books and 
use that as a basis of rates, such rates 
becoming “Bureau rates.” 





W. G. Wilson, writing 

Cornerstone in The _  Aetna-Izer, 

Of Support points out how insur- 

to the War ance is essential to 

winning any great cause 
like this war. 

The first principle of every kind of 
insurance is CONSERVATION and this 
1s the cornerstone of industrial support 
to the war. 

The whole fabric of credit by which 
the products of the world are devel- 
oped, moved and exchanged, rests upon 
the structure of insurance—like the 
globe on the shoulders of Atlas. 

1 do not intend to dwell on estab- 
lishing our right as insurance men to 
priority, as an essential in winning the 
war. The language of the “Work or 
Fight” law as well as its interpreta- 
tion by the War Department authorities 
clearly places the insurance business 
as among the essentials. 

However, I do hope to convey by 
this message a simple creed to epito- 
mize your part and my part in carry- 
ing out these daily tasks. 

Work with unceasing diligence—to 
the end ‘that insurance protection in all 
of its branches may reach its widest 
usefulness. 

Develop an intelligent recognition of 
the needs of your client for protection 
which will contribute most to the un- 
interrupted operation of his particular 
business as well as the peace of mind 
and sense of security with which he 
may apply himself to his work, know- 
ing full well that his insurance ad- 
viser has well and truly plugged up 
all of the leaks. 

Cut out long interviews and needless 
calls. 

See to it that every claim has mer- 
ited attention and prompt dispatch 
the money in hand to the sufferer from 
a loss is the swiftest road to his re- 
habilitation. 

Now is the time to eliminate the 
u™necessary and unreasonable delays 
which so frequently mark the collec- 
tion of insurance premiums. It is just 
as much your patriotic duty to prompt- 
ly collect for the policy or bond as 
it is to pay every legitimate claim. 








Telephone Hanover 2054 





Marine Insurance 


Local agests are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 


Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


Established 1898 


45 Wall St.. NEW YORK 
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Don Carlos’ Claim 
Department Ideas 


NOT A DETECTIVE BUREAU 


Travelers Man Says Adjusters and 
Producers Should Be Partners, 
Not Competitors 


Harlan S. Don Carlos, adjuster of the 
accident, health and life departments 
of the Travelers in New York City and 
New Jersey, is a brilliant young lawyer, 
who has attracted considerable atten- 
tion among agents and brokers by his 
manner of handling claims. Mr. Don 
Carlos, whose father was general West- 
ern superintendent of a life insurance 
rompany, in talks to agents says that 
his idea from the start has been that 
agents are partners of the claim de- 
partinent, rather than competitors; that 
the claim department of an insurance 
company is not a detective bureau or 
a money-saving institution, but a serv- 
ice branch. The ideal claim depart 
ment, he continued, stands behind the 
agent and broker, and that both have 
a common interest; increasing the 
business It always seemed absurd 
lo him that a company should spend a 
lot of time and money in developing 
agencies or brokerage, and then in- 
stitute a claim department which should 
work on the other side of the fence, 
sniping business through unsatisfactory 
settlements. A claim department which 
aims merely to “save the company 
money” embarrasses the agent and de- 
feats its own purpose. 


A Triplicate Notice 


“My idea,” said Mr. Don Carlos in 
a recent talk to the agency force, ‘is 
for a better loss ratio through increas- 
ing the premium income rather than 
concentrating on a goal of merely de- 
creasing claims.” 

A number of ideas originated by Mr. 
Don Carlos in the claim department 
have been adopted by the company. 
One of these is a triplicate notice of 
claim slip, in three colors, the slip 
reading as follows: 

PE Oe Sewki ates Reeder ewe e al 


ee ee 
IN ii tard ie a By ak eR mn 
When and where may be seen by medi- 

UE GRID. oc cieceensbavade ds vada 


Nature of accident or illmess......... 
Disability commenced.......... eee 
ee EES. co ahawichsawdars om earns 
Attended by a physician?............. 
Policy form and number ........... 
BN bis Shcvdowsewe err 
ee ORES Oe One na tr 
This notice received from............. 
OE suescbiadedawneee  cieseennd® _ 
OD axavcees eer + are er rrr 


This has been found to save a lot 
of time, and to be more satisfactory 
than the old system in many ways. In- 
formation passes through fewer hands; 
there is less repetition. 

Another index card invented by Mr. 
Don Carlos, and which has been found 
valuable, is an analytical report every 
month which puts the company’s finger 
directly on the pulse of claims. 

A third card also found valuable 
contains information for the register’s, 
eashier’s and manager’s offices, giving 
all the facts about the writing of the 
policy, and the payments of weekly in- 
denmnity. This card has been called a 
business extension idea. 

An Interesting Career 

Mr. Don Carlos had an interesting 
and unique college career. He began 
in the University of Denver, his home 
at the time, where he took the fresh- 
man and sophomore course. His junior 

(Continued on page 22) 





J. H. Woodward Heads 
Actuaries’ Society 





MEN ON NEW OFFICIAL ROSTER 


Richard Fondiller Becomes Secretary- 


Treasurer, With B. D. Flynn and 
Geo. D. Moore Vice-Presidents 


Looking over the new official roster 
of the Casualty Actuarial & Statistical 
Society one cannot but be impressed 
with the growing strength in the per- 
sonnel of that organization, which has 
hecome so valuable to the casualty 
business. 

Joseph H. Woodward, whose manner 
of election was unique in the annals of 
the Society, has been its vice-president 
for the last two years, and is the au- 
thor of several papers in its “Proceed- 
ings,” which deal with problems of com- 
pensation insurance. In 1907, while 
actuary of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes auditor and assistant ac- 
tuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, where he remained until 1914. 
At that time he was appointed actuary 
of the newly created New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, later 
known as the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. The conspicuous ability and suc- 
cess with which he filled this position 
until his resignation in October, 1918, 
is well known to the casualty actuaries 
of the United States. At present, he 
is the associate actuary of the Guardian 
Life. 

B. D. Flynn 

B. D. Flynn, the new vice-president, 
has been designated by his fellow ac- 
tuary, M. M. Dawson, as among the 
first casualty actuaries in this country. 
He needs no introduction to the casu- 
alty insurance fraternity. He is one 
of the founders of the Society and has 
written for its “Proceedings” on health 
and accident insurance and allied top- 
ics. He has been with the Travelers 
for many years in various capacities, 
and at present is its assistant secretary. 

George D. Moore 

George D. Moore, the other vice- 
president, has been active in the So- 
ciety in furthering its work as regards 
candidates for admission as Associates. 
He was chairman of the examination 
committee for one year, and then chair- 
man of the educational committee 
which issued a booklet outlining a 
course of study for candidates. He re 
ceived his training with the Mutual 
Benefit Life, and for several years has 
been the statistician of the Royal In 
demnity. 

Richard Fondiller 

Richard Fondiller, who becomes sec- 
retary-treasurer, has been the editor for 
three years of the “Proceedings” of 
the Society, to which he has contributed 
several times. He will continue to 
write legal notes on casualty insurance 
decisions, which appeared in the last 
issue of the “Proceedings.” He was 
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Casualty Actuarial 
Society Progressing 


MANY ADDED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Expect to Have Central Meeting Place 
—Paper By A. H. Mowbray on 
Loss Comparisons 
Without examination, the following 
named actuaries were admitted to 
membership as Associates in the Cas 
ualty Actuarial & Statistical Society of 
America, which held its annual meet 

ing in New York last Friday: 

©. M. Sullivan, chief statistician, 
Minnesota Department of Labor; R. E. 
Ankers, actuary, Virginia Insurance 
lepartment; A. E. Wilkinson, statisti- 
cian, Standard Accident; Le Roy 
Brooks, statistician, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty; J. L. Sibley, statis- 
tician, United States Casualty; W. E. 
Eegli, statistician, Zurich General Acci 
dent & Liability. 

There were elected as Fellows, with 
out examination: 

Mervin Davis, issistant actuary, 
Equitable Life, New York; F. W. Hins- 
dale, secretary. Workmen's Compensa 
tion Board of British Columbia; W. T 
Perry, manager for Canada, Ocean Ac 
cident & Guarantee. 

B. N. Coates, an Associate, passed 
all examinations and is now a Fellow. 
He is at present in the United States 
Army. 

New Associates 

Candidates who passed the examina- 
tions and enrolled as Associates are: 

H. C. Carver. The Associated Com- 
panies, Hartford; S. B. Ackerman. New 
York State Industrial Commission, 
New York City; P. Dorweiler. formerly 
with National Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Service Bureau. now in United 
States Army; J. S. Elston, Travelers, 
Itartford; A. B. Greenleaf. First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston: A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
now in United States Army; Miss 
Olive FE. Outwater, National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York City: J. Raywid, Compensa- 
tion Rating & Inspection Bureau, 
Newark, N. J.; W. A. Schaefer, Ocean 

(Continued on page 23) 


Something New | 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


Call for 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Compensation Plan 
For Cantonments 


GOVERNMENT APPROVAL GIVEN 


Companies Would Stand Net Loss 
While Facing Possibility of 
Making Refund 
Washington, D. C., November 20. 
The War Department has announced 
its adoption of the plan developed for 
writing compensation insurance on can 
tonments, the profit limitations of 
which have already been set forth in 
these columns. .The plan was developed 
by certain stock companies after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts were made 
by the Bureau companies to reach an 
agreement on how this business might 
be handled. The seven companies 
which are in agreement on this plan 
are the Royal, United States Casualty, 
Globe Indemnity, Travelers, Fidelity 
& Casualty, Zurich, and Hartford. De- 

tails of the plan follow: 


PURPOSE It is the purpose of the Plan to 


provide that the amount of premiums EARNED 
by any company (referred to herein as the 
achusted premium) shall be dependent upon 
that company’s claim experience and shall be 


determined only after the completion of the 
war-period construction work—the payment of 
initial premiums (as herein.fter defined) not 
vithstanding, 

SCOPE OF PLAN. The Plan shall include 
all premiums on policies of workmen's com 
pensation and/or employers’ liability insurance 
on war-period construction work for the War 
Department undertaken upon the basis com 
monly known as “Cost plus percentage or fee.” 

PLAN. The rates upon which the initia! 
premiums shall be determined, subiect to the 
final adjustment, shall be those rates as now 
or hereafter established for the Wir Denart 
nent or the basic manual rates applicable to 


the given hazard hese rates shall not be 
nereased on business of the War Department 
except either with the authorization of the 
proper State authorities where such are cor 
stituted, or with the approval of the Secretary 
f War. 
Terms of Accounting 

An accounting shall be made by each com 
pany during the month of November of each 
vear The risks to be embraced in the first 
iccounting shall be those actually insured and 
expired prior to May Ist, 1918. The risks to be 
embraced in e.ch succeeding accounting shall 
be those actually insured and expired during 


the year ending May Ist immediately preced 
ing the accounting. The accounting shall be 
n such form as may be mutually agreed upon. 
nd shall be based on the following data: 


(a) Sworn copy of payroll audit statement 
of the company showing total payroll expendi 
ture for the term of insurance and preniium 
derived at the rate expressed in the policy 
(hb) Sworn statement of amounts paid for 
claims which have been fully liquidated 

(c) Sworn statement of amounts paid and 
imounts due to be paid for claims which are 
not liquidated at time of statement This 
tatement to show specific amounts for each 
) 5 ur 





1imana The reserves iliquidated 

1ims at the time of each ; 1@ shall 
e made the respective nies; in 
case f ! i 


yreement hetween any mpanvy 
to the amount of 
necessary at the time of the final 


accour the itter shall be submitted to 
1 committee msisting of a representative of 
the company concerned, an official to be desic 
nated by the War Department, and a repre 
sentative of the State Insurance Department 
having jurisdictior ver the territory 

the head fice f the company is 
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or the purpose of obtaining uniformity the 
illowance for the expenses of the companies. 
other than claim payments and reserves for 
unpaid claims, shall be est«blished at the fol 
lowing percentages 
Per cent 
of initial 
FINED CHARGES premium 
Safety inspection & accident prevention 4 


Claims administration ..........e+-- sonar @ 
Taxes (other than Federal taxes) 2 
Peete UGE caciascccvensess arts ere ly% 
14Y, 
Per cent. 


of adjusted 
premium 


EXPENSES 


0 ae eae 7! 
Home office administ: ation ininde Rake wae 7! 
15 


But in calculating the allowance for expenses 
of field service and home office administration, 
it shall be assumed thwt the total claim cost 
of each company is not less than 25 per cent 
of the initial premium. 


Contingent Profit 
In addition to the normal profit of 1% per 


cent. provided in paragraph 5 each company 
shall be entitled to e.rn a contingent profit 
which shall be dependent upon the loss ratio 


developed under that company’s policies—a low 
loss cost (involving a proportionately large re 
turn of unexha sted premium to the War De 
partment) carrying the higher rate of contingent 
protit Stch ny a profit shall not in any 
case exceed 34% per cent. of the initial premium 
A loss of 25 per cent., or less, of the initial 


premium shall entitle the company to the maxi 
mum rate (34% per cent.) of contingent prolit: 
but no continge nt profit shall accrue if the 
loss cost reaches 70% per cent. of the initial 


premium sSetween those two extremes of loss 
cost, 25 per cent. and 70% per cent., the rate 
of contingent profit shall wery proportionately 
from 3% per cent. to zero 


Federal Taxes 


No provision for any Federal taxes is in 
cluded in the allowance for expenses detailed 
ibove, and the compenies shall be entitled to 
charge in the accounting all Federal taxes of 
any kind paid or payable on the 
covered by this plan, except any income or 
profits tax levied upon any net profit that 
may be derived from this business and re 
tained by the companies 


business 


Earlier Insurance 

In the application of the plan to all risks in 
red prior to the date of the acceptance of 
this plan, there shal! be deducted ard retained 
hy the companies from the initial premiums on 
suck risks an amount to represent the differ 
ence between the actual commissions for field 
service charges paid by the compimnies and 
the allowance therefor provided by the plan. 


Unexhausted Premium Fund 

If the first accounting by any company shall 
show that there remains an unexhausted In.l 
ance of initial premium after providing fo 
the claims paid aud outstanding, the allow 
inces for fixed charges, expenses «and protits 
herein established, and the Federal taxes 
above referred to, such company will immedi 
ately transfer such balance to a sepan te fund 

to be known as the unexhausted premium 
fund—-and deposit the same in a bank or trust 
company approved by the Wir Department. and 
hold the same on account of any insufficiency 
of claim reserves in such accounting and any 
net losses which may be disclosed by subse 
quent accountings The interest earned on 
such fund shall be added to the fund All 
the funds deposited in such account shall be 
held by the company for the specific purposes 
of this plan, 

In the event that any State insurance de 
partment should demand that the company 
should carry a reserve in respect to any part 
ff the unexl.usted premium fund, the com 
pany shall be entitled to withdraw from such 
fund the amount of such reserve and shall re 
turn the same to the fund when such reserve 
is no longer required. 

If such reserve, or any part thereof, is not 
released until after the final accounting pro 
vided for herein, such reserve shall upon its 
rele.se be returned to the Government 


Return of Exhausted Premium 

At the second and later accountings, a sini- 
lar-transfer shall be made of any unexhausted 
balance disclosed thereby. and at the final ac- 
counting which shall be not later than one 
year after the completion of the war period 
construction work included in this plan, a 
final and complete adjustment shall be made 
by each company. covering all its transactions 
under this plan over the entire period of war 
construction wor 

At each accounting. the fund shall be avail 
able to the company to the extent necessary 
to offset the debit balances of any years in 
which the initial premiums may prove to have 
been insufficient to meet the total cost of 
hose years, it being the intention of the 
parties to this plan that all accountings other 
than the final accounting shall be tentative. 
and that all the transactions with any we 
company shall be eventually regarded as a 
whole and adjusted equitably in the tine: 
accounting. 

Any balance of unexhausted premium dis 
closed by such final accounting shall be re 
turned to the Government. 

f w net loss is developed on the entire 
series of policies issued throughout the entire 
period by any company, such Joss shall be 
borne by the company concerned without re 
imburser ment by the Government. 

‘his plan is limited in its application § to 
the War Department but if the same plan shall 
he adopted by other Governmental departments, 
it shall be understood that each company shall 
in its final accounting combine the unexhausted 
premium funds of all subscribing Governmental 
departments and make such refund, if any. a 
shall be determined by its experience of all 
such departments combined, 


DEFINITIONS 

The term “Initial Premium” shall mean the 
premium arrived at by the application of the 
rates specified in the policy contracts. 

The term “Adjusted Premium” shall mean 
the sum of the claim payments, the estimates 
for outstanding claims, the allowance for fixed 
charges, Federal Taxes, and the «llowances for 
expense and contingent profit. 

The term “claims” shall mean all payments 
made or to be made for compensation or dam 
ages, all medical and surgical aid expenses, 
and legal and other expenses definitely allo 
cated to snecific accidents. 

Inspection and Accident Prevention 

The allowance for this item is fixed with the 
intention of providing funds for effective a 
cident prevention service and it is expected 
that subscribing companies will use the allow 
amee for this purpose. 


WILL HEAR GSOes vay OF WAR 


Speakers At Pees Federations’ 
Hotel Astor Meeting Also Include 
Phillips and Gerard 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
will address the Tuesday evening ses- 
sion of the fourth annual convention 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federations to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, December 2nd and 
ard. Former Ambassador James 'W. 
Gerard will address the same session 
of the convention and his knowledge 
of and well known attitude toward the 
German paternalistic insurance schemes 
will make his address a matter of more 
than ordinary interest. ©. J. Doyle, 
associate general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, will 
address the convention with particular 
relation to the opportunities as_ well 
as the obligations imposed upon the 
business of insurance in America by 
the sudden termination of the war. 


This convention will be the first big 
meeting of general interest to the busi- 
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Surplus over ‘all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 3, 1918 


Health, and Disability Insurance; 


D.mage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 


sorance: Flv-Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT —— 30, 1918 








This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Burglary, 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 


Druggists. Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 


Senerwecceenne $15,684,739.43 
; «+ 12,471,369.12 
steeeeeeeceseees 1,000,000.00 
ccccccccccccccccs pbb dySt0.SL 
63,244,803.06 


Surety Bonds: Accident, 
heft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Fidelity Bonds; 
Larceny, and 


Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians. 

















ness of insurance as a whole since the 
termination of the World War and as 
this meeting was originally planned as 
a great war conference to be held in 
Atlantic City, in October, so it will now 
be conducted as a victory conference, 
looking toward problems of peace and 
reconstruction and the stability of 
American business institutions in the 
icremendously important days of the 
coming peace. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will! 
be addressed by speakers of well known 
reputation from other business organ- 
izations of national scope. Banking, 
manufacturing, labor and their respec- 
tive relation to the business of insur- 
ance will be discussed. Jesse S. Phil- 
lips. superintendent of insurance of 
New York, will speak upon matters 
of insurance supervision in the new 
era just ahead. 








WILLIAM STREET | 


ene 








Glass Rates Go Up 
Plate glass insurance rates have 
been advanced to 55 per cent. plus the 
zone rate in the four New York bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Kings and 
Queens. The new Richmond Borough 
rate is 40 per cent. plus zone, effective 
on new business December 1 and on re- 
newals January 1. Two advances of 
12% per cent. and 10 per cent., re- 
spectively, have already been made, 
making 22% per cent. in all, so that 
this last advance amounts in reality to 
32% per cent. in the four boroughs 

named and 18% in Richmond. 

* a o* 


What Killed State Plan 

Three highly important factors con- 
tributed primarily to the defeat of the 
California compulsory state health in- 
surance proposition. The first of these 
was the “made in Germany” label 
which schemes of this sort now bear 
in the eyes of a large and growing 
proportion of the people. The second 
consideration is union labor, which sees 
in state encroachment on the sick 
benefit field possible weakening of or- 
ganized labor’s control over its mem- 
hers. The third consideration is Chris- 
tian Science 





Woodward President 
(Continued from page 21) 


trained in the school of life insurance 
and was assistant actuary of one of the 
smaller life companies for several 
years, has been connected with the New 
York State Industrial Commission since 
its organization, in 1914, and is now 
the assistant actuary of the Com- 
mission. 
W. W. Greene 

W. W. Greene, the new editor, was 
the first editor of the Society, resign- 
ing in 1915 to become manager and 
actuarv of the Colorado State Fund. He 
has been a contributor to the “Pro- 
ceedings,” in a number of papers and 
discussions. He came East to accept 
the position of chairman of the New 
Jersey Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Louis |. Dublin 


Louis I. Dublin is the author of nu- 
merous papers to various seientific so- 
cieties, dealing with problems of sta 
tistics and public health. At present 
he is in Italy serving as statistician of 
ihe Red Cross Commission to study 
consumption. He has been the statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life for a 
number of years. 


Don Carlos’ Claim ideas 
(Continued from page 21) 


year was spent at Dartmouth; his 
senior year at Leland Standford, where 
he got an A. B. on graduation in 1911. 
Following a year spent as a salesman 
of real estate in California and during 
which time he became a branch man- 
ager in Sacramento of a real estate 
company, he attended the School of 
Jurisprudence, University of California, 
for three years, obtaining the Doctor 
of Jurisprudence degree in 1915. While 
at the University of California he won 
the Cushing prize for an essay on the 
California jury system. 

Coming to New York he practiced 
law in the office of Robert H. Elder. 
who had been assistant district attor- 
ney in Brooklyn. He went with the 
Travelers in July, 1917, and after five 
months’ experience was made adjuster 
in Greater New York and New Jersey 
for accident, health and life. 
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-J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 








_ Complete Automobile Coverage 
| All Casualty Lines 








95 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 1570-2622 














127 Wheaton PI. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 








T. F. BOWES CoO. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 
IN 


Check Raising and Check Alteration Indemnity 











Brokers will find a demand for this Protection. Inquiries 
invited regarding our Policies, Rates and Commissions. | 





50 Broad St., New York - 











Managers :—Department of Banking Indemnity 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. 


Phone Broad 1127 
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The cause of a large 
number of lapses can 
tion For be traced to misunder- 


Self Educa- 


standings at the time 
the application is writ- 
ten. The cause of a large number of 
these misunderstandings can be traced 
to lack of knowledge, on the part of 
the soliciting agent, of the policy which 
he is selling. This statement applies 
particularly to new men in the busi- 
ness, and to men who have not or who 
will not take the time to acquaint 
themselves with the vital principles of 
the profession which they claim to 
have chosen. It is surprising how many 
agents are “stumped” by a few lead- 
ing questions; not necessarily as to 
some particular policy form, but as to 
the general fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. One company uses a question- 
naire for the benefit and education of 
its agents, and requires its agents to 
answer some 50 questions which have 
a direct bearing on the business. The 
questions are those which are most 
frequently asked by prospective appli- 
cants, and the agent finds it of im- 
mense value to himself to know the 
proper answer to these questions. Here 
are a few typical questions the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life suggests that its 
agents be informed on: 

If I give you my application today 
and get hurt, tomorrow will I be en- 
titled to benefits? 

When does my health insurance take 
effect? 

Why does my health insurance not 
take effect the same day as my acci- 
dent insurance? 

Would I receive benefits if I were 
only partially disabled by sickness? 

What is meant by the clause regard- 
ing payment of doctor’s bills for non- 
disabling accidents? 

What must I do in case I get hurt 
or sick? 

How much time am I allowed in 
which to give notice of sickness? 

Suppose I take other accident or 
sickness insurance in another company, 
would the indemnity under my policy 
be affected? 

Can I continue to carry the same 
policy as long as I live? 

If I lost one eye or one hand or one 
leg, could I still get the same policy? 

Can I make the policy payable to 
anyone I want? 

If I should die from sickness what 
indemnity would be allowed, and to 
whom would it be payable? 

If I got my leg broken while laid 
up with pneumonia, would I get in- 
demnity under both the accident and 
health policy at the same time? 

These and several other questions 
tend to bring out the agent’s knowledge 
or lack of knowledge of the insurance 
business, and an honest effort on his 
part to learn the proper answer to all 
the questions is a great help, both in 
meeting the questions of prospective 
applicants, and in making sure that he, 
himself, knows the goods which he is 
selling. 


Agents 


* cd * 


System in selling acci 

How Aetna dent and health insur- 

Agents Get ance means success in 

Business the long run. An agent 

may be successful for 

a time in hit or miss soliciting but he 

will ultimately come to the end of his 

rope unless some systematic method 
of solicitation is worked out. 

The two greatest problems in selling 
accident and health insurance are first 
to find your man and second to get 
him to give you an unprejudiced hear- 
ing. If you can find a workable solu- 
tion for these two problems, sales will 
follow as a matter of course and com- 
missions will keep coming your way. 











CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








On this subject the Aetna says to its 
agents: 

To find your man is a relatively easy 
matter for a wide-awake agent. Lists 
of prospects may be made up from 
telephone or business directories, from 
club membership rosters, Blue Books, 
etc. From these and many other avail- 
able sources which will suggest them- 
selves to agents from time to time, it 
will be possible for any agent to com- 
pile lists of eligible men in his com- 
munity who, by reason of the nature 
of their business and their responsibil- 
ities, should be most susceptible to his 
appeal. 

Having secured a list of worth while 
prospects, the next step, in your ef- 
forts to Aetna-ize them, is to make a 
graceful approach under- the most fav- 
orable auspices. Everything hangs on 
this. A personal call without any prep- 
aration or introduction may or may 
not lead to a satisfactory interview. 
It all depends, but the agent who adopts 
some preliminary method of heralding 
his approaching call has a distinct ad- 
vantage in our judgment. This can be 
best accomplished by a little prelimi- 
nary circularizing. 

A well-written letter to the prospect 
prior to calling on him in person will 
break the ice. This letter should aim 
to create a favorable impression and 
secure the prospect's interest in your 
proposition. Then, when you make 
your call, he will be more apt to re- 
ceive you in a friendly spirit than if 
he had never heard from you before. 
So let the haphazard, hit or miss pro 
cedure of calling on prospects give 
way to a carefully prepared program 
such as we have outlined Send out 
a letter first and then follow it up with 
a personal call. A trial will convince 
you that this is the preferred method 
of solicitation. 


Actuarial Society 
(Continued from page 21) 


Accident & Guarantee, New York; H. 


G. Brunnquell, 2nd assistant-actuary, 


Wisconsin Insurance Department; H. 
S. Spencer, Aetna Life, Hartford. 
For Central Meetings 

The Council reported that a com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider 
periodical meetings in the central part 
of the United States and to report 
back to the Council. The Council re- 
ported that the constitution had been 
amended to provide for admission 
where applicants had been in_ re- 
sponsible charge of the actuarial or 
statistical department of a casualty in- 
surance organization or had other 
equivalent practical experience. 

A. H. Mowbray’s Paper 

“Comparison of Actual and Expected 
Losses as a Means of Loss Analysis” 
was the subject of a paper by A. H. 
Mowbray. This paper, after referring to 
the frequent practice in life insurance 
of comparing actual and expected mor- 
tality, and the discovery therefrom 
that other problems might be solved 
by means of this comparison, suggests 
that a more extended use of this com- 
parison might be highly valuable in 
casualty insurance and might prove a 
means of solution of some problems 
which otherwise would seem very dif- 
ficult of solution. The suggestion is 
illustrated by a brief description of an 
investigation, based upon Washington 
statistics, into the effect of infection 
upon the duration of disability pro- 
duced by accidental injuries. The pa- 
per is principally of interest to ac- 
tuaries through its description of the 
methods used. 

The retiring president and two vice- 
presidents were not ligible for re-elec- 
tion. The personnel of the new ros- 
ter will be found in another column. 





W. E. SMALL, President 





PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders......... $1,688,506.87 














The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD C ASUALTY I INSURANC E 


eee ereneee F. J. WALTERS 
a H I Cc A G oO Resident Manager 


. 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
5 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 





Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Establisneo 186% 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














+e BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


edianets Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 

















C. A. CRAIG, President C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


|The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


in ONF. policy 


| Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 








CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mgr., 1107 Peoples Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mers., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. O. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINO 






































MUST INSURE IN COMPANIES be carried by the State Insurance 
Deputy Attorney General Collins, of Fund. Following other decisions he 
Pennsylvania. has rendered an opinion holds that since the fund is not state 
relative to the insurance of the prop- money, the conclusion follows that any 
erty of the Pennsylvania Workmen's office furniture or other equipment pur- 


Compensation Insurance Fund, in which 
he says such insurance must be taken 
in the regular companies and cannot 


chased therefrom, and used in the ad- 
ministration thereof, would not be the 
property of the state, but of the Fund. 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD | 


Stretching forth her hands to 
all in need; to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white; knowing no 
favorite, yet favoring all. 





Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on 
stone; replenishing empty bins and empty 
cupboards; bringing warmth to hearts and 
hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth 
sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
seeing men in their true light, as naughty 






« 








children — snatching, bitin 
bitter—but with a hidden side 
that’s quickest touched by 
mercy. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea 
to No Man’s land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold and 
wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche 
steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her store; 
the Greatest Mother in the World—the 
RED CROSS. 





Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 














The annual Christmas Roll Call will echo throughout the land the week 
of December 16th to 23rd. The Red Cross looks to you for the moral 
support of your membership. Answer “HERI” when the Roll is called. | 


Join the Red Cross. 



































